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Jiang Zemin Interviewed by ABC Anchorwoman 


O During an interview with ABC’s Barbara Walters in 
Beijing, General Secretary Jiang Zemin answered her ques- 
tions on China’s domestic situation, the international climate 
and Sino-US relations (p. 12). 


China After the Turmoil 


O Immediately after the June 4th incident in Beijing, some 
observers in Western countries predicted that China would 
face another upheaval within one or two months. However, 
changes in China over the past year have proven that their 
prediction is incorrect (p. 15). 


Cadres Go Down to Grass-Roots Units 


O This report by our staff correspondents describes how 
cadres of Handan, a prefecture in Hebei Province, went 
down to work in grass-roots units in active response to the 
call of the Party Central Committee and the State Council. 
Thanks to their efforts, less-developed villages have taken on 
a new look and the local rural economy has developed 
rapidly. This reflects one aspect of China’s efforts to build 
closer ties between cadres and the masses end to overcome 
bureaucratism (p. 24). 


Mao’s Talks at Yanan Forum Remembered 


O About 600 writers and artists from around the country 
attended a two-day forum in Beijing to mark the 48th 
anniversary of the publication of the late Chairman Mao’s 
Talks at the Yanan Forum on Literature and Art. Pattici- 
pants discussed many important issues concering literary 
and art.circles and they reconfirmed the significance of 
having close ties with the masses in 1 their literary and art 
creations (p. 6). ; 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Revelations of the Opium War 


by Yao Jianguo 


Opium War (1840-1842) triggered by the publ- 

ic burning of opium on Humen beach (the 
Bogue) in Canton (now Guangzhou). The Chinese 
people’s patriotic spirit in the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle deserves to be remembered forever. 

A century and a half ago, British imperialists, 
supported by superior ships and guns, broke open the 
door of China and forced the court of the Qing 
dynasty to sign the humiliating Treaty of Nanjing 
which provided for the ceding of Hong Kong, open- 
ing of five trading ports—Guangzhou, Fuzhou, Xia- 


T° June 3 marks the 150th anniversary of the 


men, Ningbo and Shanghai—and a war indemnity of . 


21 million silver dollars. Henceforce, China was 
gradually reduced to a semi-colonial and semi-feudal 
society. The misery of the Chinese people was ag- 
gravated by subsequent events including the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95, the invasion of China by 
eight imperialist countries (Britain, Russia, Japan, 
the United States, Germany, France, Italy and Aus- 
tria) and the War of Resistance Against Japan 
(1937-1945). China’s modern history in the more 
than 100 years before 1949 recorded the Chinese 
people’s sufferings from foreign aggression and in- 
sults. But at the same time, it reflected the Chinese 
people’s brave fighting spirit against the aggression 
and oppression by imperialists and their running 
dogs in a bid to gain national independence, freedom 
and prosperity. It also embodied the Chinese nation’s 
unyielding patriotic spirit. 

During that period, the Chinese people constantly 
sought the road to national independence. The new- 
born national bourgeoisie tried to establish a capital- 
ist system in China, but their repeated endeavours 
failed in the end. After much thought and struggle, 


. the Chinese people finally turned to the Communist 


Party of China and under its leadership they secured 
victory in the new democratic revolution by over- 
throwing imperialism and feudalism, and took the 
socialist road. 

People remember that in 1949, soon after the 
founding of New China, hostile foreign forces plot- 
ted to strangle fledgling socialist China by isolating 
China and setting up a blockade. 

This, however, aroused the Chinese people’s deter- 
mination and courage to build their country through 
self-reliance and hard work. Under the leadership of 
the Chinese Communist Party over the past 40 years, 
the Chinese people have stood up to anti-China ad- 
verse currents again and again. They have built their 
homeland and developed the economy independent- 


ly. China has been successful in feeding 22 percent 
of the world’s population using only 7 percent of the 
world’s cultivated land. It has also set up a compre- 
hensive industrial system, successfully developed 
atom and hydrogen bombs and launched man-made 
satellites. All this shows that the Chinese nation can 
stand together with other nations in the world. 

In the past 10 years of reform and opening to the 
outside world, China has been noticeably successful. 
The average annual growth rate of its gross national 
product has been 9.6 percent, thus achieving the goal 
to double the 1980 GNP two years ahead of time. 
Such a growth rate is unprecedented in China’s 
history and far higher than the average rate of 2.6 
percent among many other countries. 

China’s achievements in its socialist construction 
have been the result of overcoming isolation, block- 
ades and provocation by hostile foreign forces. The 
Chinese people will never submit to any outside 
pressure, and will never abandon the socialist road 
or its national independence. 

After the quelling of the counter-revolutionary 
rebellion last spring in Beijing, some Western coun- 
tries pursued power politics to impose economic 
sanctions on China, exerting political pressure in an 
attempt to force China to act according to their will. 
Such an act of wanton interference in China’s in- 
ternal affairs is, of course, firmly opposed by the 
Chinese government and people. 

China’s option for the socialist road has been de- 
cided by the nation’s actual conditions and historical 
development. Had China, a country with a large 
population and underdeveloped social productive 
forces, reverted to the capitalist system, it would 
have become polarized. Most Chinese people would 
again become slaves of foreign capital and a domes- 
tic exploitating class. China would return to chaos, 
and this would be unacceptable to most Chinese 
people. 

It is true that China faces some difficulties in 
political and economic life now. But anyone who has 
a minimal understanding of China’s conditions can 
see that the difficulties are temporary and can be 
overcome completely through hard work. ; 

China is willing to develop relations with all other 
countries on the basis of equality and mutual bene- 
fit, and mutual respect for sovereignty. Hegemonism 
and power politics will not force the Chinese people 
to yield but will serve to arouse their patriotic spirit. 
One and a half centuries of history since the Opium 
War has proved this point and history will again 
prove it in the future. | 
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CHANG NING 


Chinese President Yang Shangkun receives a warm welcome from Uraguayan 
President Luis Alberto Lacalle on May 22. 


Yang's Visit Furthers Sino-Uruguayan Ties 


Ihe difference in social 
T systems, cultural tradi- 

tions and size between 
China and Uruguay, and the 
long distance separating the 
two, could not prevent them 
from developing mutual 
friendly relations and co- 
operation. 

Such feelings were ex- 
pressed during meetings be- 
tween Chinese President 
Yang Shangkun and _ his 
Uruguayan counterpart, Luis 
Alberto Lacalle, and other 
Uruguayan leaders. Yang ar- 
rived in Uruguay, known to 
the world as the “land of pur- 
ple colour,” on May 22 after 
leaving Brazil in his five- 
nation tour of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

China and Uruguay esta- 
blished diplomatic relations 
only two years ago in Fe- 
bruary 1988, but close ties be- 


tween the two countries have 
already evolved. 

In November 1988, form- 
er Uruguayan president Ju- 
lio Maria Sanguinetti paid a 
visit to China. This was fol- 
lowed by numerous ex- 
changes on government and 
non-government levels be- 
tween the two countries. 

In Uruguay, Yang ex- 
pressed happiness that the co- 
operative relations between 
China and Uruguay have de- 
veloped steadily and remark- 
ably, with more contacts be- 
tween the congresses and gov- 
ernments of both sides and 
constant deepening of mutual 
understanding and friend- 
ship between the two peoples. 
Especially noteworthy was 
that trade volume had dou- 
bled over the last two years, 


' with Uruguay becoming Chi- 


na’s major trade partner in 


Latin America, he said. 

The first Latin American 
trade delegation that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China re- 
ceived came from Uruguay. 
Currently, China is the Num- 
ber 1 buyer of Uruguay’s 
wool, at 10,000 tons annually. 
Another important item of 
trade is fish. “West African 
fish” on the markets of Bei- 
jing and some other cities is 
not all from Africa. Much of 
the fish is actually import- 
ed from Uruguay and Argen- 
tina. Bilateral trade, which 
stood at US$45.39 million in 
1987, rose to US$114 million 
last year. 

Both sides hope that co- 
operation in economics and 
trade will be boosted on the 
basis of equality and mutual 
benefit. 

On May 24, Chinese Vice- 
Premier Wu Xuegian and 
Uruguayan Foreign Minister 
Hector Gros Espiell signed 
an agreement on co-operation 
between China and Uruguay 
in animal quarantine and 
sanitation, a memorandum 
on co-operation in plant quar- 
antine and an agreement on 
co-operation in sports. 

Yang noted that because 
China and Latin America be- 
long to the third world, “we 
share similar historical exper- 
iences and today we are faced 
with the common task of 
maintaining peace and devel- 
oping our economies.” 

In his address before both 
chambers of the Uruguayan 
parliament on May 23, Yang 
presented the following five 
principles on the develop- 
ment of Sino-Latin American 
relations: 

@ To maintain high-level 
visits and direct contacts be- 
tween Chinese and Latin 
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American leaders, promote 
friendly exchanges in all 
fields and enhance mutual 
understanding and establish 
and consolidate relations’ of 
mutual trust at all levels; 

e@ To consolidate the ex- 
isting market, constantly ex- 
plore new fields and avenues 
on the basis of equality and 
mutual benefit as well as 
common development, and 
strive for the steady increase 
of bilateral trade; 

e@ Proceeding from actual 
needs and possibilities, to 
give full play to the advan- 
tages of both sides and prom- 
ote various types of econo- 
mic and technological co- 
operation; 

e@ To widely develop culi- 
tural exchanges in such forms 
as exhibitions, mutual visits 
of literature and art groups, 
exchanges of different sports 
events, academic seminars as 
well as exchanging students, 
while at the same time prov- 
iding facilities and preferen- 
tial conditions for these activ- 
ities; 

@ To establish and devel- 
op relations with those La- 
tin American countries with 
which China has not yet had 
diplomatic relations, on the 
basis of the Five Principles of 


Peaceful Coexistence. a 
Publication of Mao’s 
Talks Marked 


ore than 600 writers 
M and artists from all 

parts of China at- 
tended a two-day academic 
symposium in Beijing to 
mark the 48th anniversary of 
the publication of Mao Ze- 
dong’s Talks at the Yanan 
Forum on Literature and Art. 
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Participants ardently dis- 
cussed current issues in liter- 


ary and art circles, but the | 


central topic was how to car- 
ry out the Communist Par- 
ty’s call set forth at the Sixth 
Plenary Session of the 13th 
Central Committee urging all 
officials to have close ties 
with the masses. 

They expressed their views 
on how to carry out socialist 
economic construction while 
following the policy of re- 
form and opening to the out- 
side world and adhering to 
the four cardinal principles. 
They also discussed how to 
develop socialist literature 
and art in the correct direc- 
tion; how to carry out 
the principle of “letting a 
hundred flowers blossom and 
a hundred schools of thought 
contend”; how to develop the 
best national culture; how to 
make socialist literary and art 
creativity flourish, and how 
to further the fight against 
bourgeois liberalization. 

Lu Ji, a well-known musi- 
cian, said in an opening 
speech on May 21 that Mao 
Zedong’s Talks is a scientific 
work in which he developed 
Marxist-Leninist ideas on lit- 
erature and art and aesthet- 
ics. The core of its theory lies 
in the fact that all literary 
and art workers must not 
only be closely linked to the 
people during the revolution- 
ary struggle, but above all, 
must learn from them while 
serving them, Lu said. They 
should remold their world 
outlook and should go deep 
among the masses. They 
should study Marxism 
through practice in life and 
struggle. 

Lu noted that for a time in 
recent years, bourgeois liber- 


ae | 


alization had run rampant in 
literary and art circles. 

“We should be sober- 
mnded to face the acute 
struggle on the ideological 
front,” he stressed. 

Zheng Bonong, editor-in- 
chief of the Journal of Liter- 
ature and Art, said that “one 
cannot say he lives up to 
Marxism in the field of liter- 
ature and art if he gives up 
the principles expounded by 
Mao Zedong.” 

Meanwhile, more than 50 
writers and artists in Beijing 
jointly initiated a proposal 
urging all literary and art 
workers in China to prepare 
themselves for the 50th an- 
niversary of the publication 
of the Talks. They should 
again study the Talks, go 
deep into the lives of the 
masses, and bring new life to 
literary and art creativity. 


Middle East Killings 
Strongly Condemned 


he Chinese government 

i is deeply concerned 

about the tense situa- 

tion in the occupied territo- 

ries in Israel, said a Foreign 

Ministry spokesman in Bei- 
jing. 

Widespread rioting erupted 
after an Israeli youth gunned 
down a group of unarmed Pa- 
lestinian labourers near Tel 
Aviv on May 20. Palestinian 
leaders angrily vowed a con- 
tinued upsurge of activity in 
their 29-month-old uprising. 

Seven labourers died and 
11 were wounded in the at- 
tack by an Israeli who had 
been dishonourably  dis- 


‘charged from the army. 


Many Arab officials said it 


—} 
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represented a pattern of viol- 
ence against Palestinians. La- 
ter, rioting left seven more 
Palestinians dead and more 
than 700 people wounded.’ 

“We strongly condemn the 
acts of suppressing the Pales- 
tinian people by the Israeli 
authorities and express our 
deep sympathy for the inno- 
cent Palestinians slaughtered 
in the incident,” the Chinese 
government spokesman said 
on May 22. 

“We call on the parties con- 
cerned in the Middle East 
and the international com- 
munity to continue their ef- 
forts to promote the peace 
process in the Middle East 
and find a just and reason- 
able solution to the Palestini- 
an issue so as to bring about 
a fundamental change to the 
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longstanding situation of tur- 
moil and unrest in the Mid- 
dle East,” the spokesman 
said. 

The All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions sent a mes- 
sage on May 22 to the Pales- 
tinian Workers’ General Fed- 
eration, vehemently con- 
demning the killing of Pales- 
tinian workers by the former 
Israeli soldier. 

The message said that 
the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions, in the name of 
Chinese trade unions and 130 
million Chinese workers, de- 
manded that the Israeli au- 
thorities immediately stop 
their brutal killings, with- 
draw from the occupied terri- 
tories and restore the national 
rights of the Palestinian peo- 
ple. 


The message also said that 
the. Chinese trade unions and 
workers firmly support the 
Palestinian people and work- 
ers in their just struggle 
against Israeli aggression. & 


Lee: ‘One Country, 
Two Governments’? 


he newly inaugurated 
TL ipssicene” in Taiwan, 

Lee Teng-hui, said he 
wants to “establish channels 
of communication on an 
equal basis and completely 
open up academic, cultural 
and economic exchanges” 
with the mainland. 

Lee made the statement in 
his inaugural speech on May 
20, saying that Taiwan and 
the mainland “are inalienable 


All Aboard the Train for Kids 


in a kindergarten for railway workers’ 

children in Taiyuan, Shanxi Province. It 

was built by the Taiyuan Branch Bureau of 

Railways. This life-like train, run by the child- 

ren themselves, is intended to cultivate child- 
a 


. miniature train (right) has been built 


ren’s abilities and responsibilities by allowing 

them to learn what their parents’ jobs are like. 
Chinese children are better nourished these 

days. Pictured on the left is a healthy eight- 

month-old girl from Lanzhou, capital of Gan- 

su Province. Her name, Zhang Silu, in Chinese 
means “flowers on the Silk Road.” 
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territorial parts of China, and 
all Chinese are compatriots 
bound by a blood relation- 
ship. 

“Reunification and pros- 
perity for China are the 
common aspirations of all 
Chinese,” he said. 

Some observers on the 
mainland believe that this 
statement conforms to the 
common understanding of 
the people on both sides of 
the Taiwan Straits. 

However, he was quick to 
reel off a string of precondi- 
tions, asking the mainland to 
alter its political and econo- 
mic systems, commit itself 
not to use force to recover 
Taiwan and not to “obstruct” 
Taiwan’s effort to “develop 
its foreign relations.” 

Lee claimed that “the “Re- 
public of China’ is an inde- 
pendent sovereign state,” and 
it will “take more active and 
practical measures to expand 
its international activities.” 

Lee’s conditions have so far 
been considered “impossible” 
by the mainland authorities, 
as he has ignored the univer- 
sally accepted fact that the 
government of the People’s 
Republic of China is the sole 
legitimate government repre- 
senting all Chinese people. 

Observers on the main- 
land believe that Lee, in his 
speech, was pursuing a policy 
of “one country, two govern- 
ments” and trying to create 
“two Chinas.” 


Lee also said that he hoped | 


to announce, according to 
law, the ending of the period 
of “mobilization to put down 
the Communist rebellion” as 
soon as possible. 

But he declared: “This ar- 
duous task cannot be acom- 
plished in a single day. It will 
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be realized step by step a 
in two years.’ 


Prepare Herdsmen 
For Disaster 


idamu is grateful for a 

\ disaster prevention pro- 

gramme that helped his 
livestock survive exceptional- 
ly heavy snows and a drought 
that hit his region in north- 
ern China over the past three 
years. 

Under the programme, a 
56-year-old Mongolian herds- 
man on the Ujumgin grass- 
jJand in Xilin Gol League in 
the northern part of the Inner 
Mongolia Autonomous Re- 
gion, spent 20,000 yuan 
(US$4,255) as well as finan- 
cial aid from the government 
to protect his livestock. 

The disaster prevention 
programme, initiated in 1987, 
involves the building of liv- 
estock sheds, fencing pasture 
land to rotate grazing, im- 
proving grassland, planting 
grass, sinking wells and build- 
ing up forage crops. 

With the help of agricul- 
tural scientists, Yidamu built 
500 square metres of lives- 
tock sheds with brick and 
timber, fenced his 700 hec- 
tares of pasture and dug two 
wells to irrigate the grassland. 

The Ujumqin grassland of 
Inner Mongolia, located at a 
high attitude, is always cov- 
ered with snow in winter. 
Most of its rivers are dry in 
spring and summer. Animals 
in the region often die due to 
starvation and cold. In 1977, 
2.1 million animals died in 
heavy snows in Xilin Gol 
League. 

Early in 1987, the regional 
government decided to set up 


disaster prevention centres in 
38 of its banners (counties) 
vulnerable to natural calami- 
ties. 

The centres service 800,000 
square kilometres and consti- 
tute the largest project for di- 
saster prevention in the coun- 
try’s pastoral areas. 

The project was intended to. 
help pastoral areas effectively 
guard against natural calam- 
ities and minimize losses 
caused by natural disasters, 
he said. 

Herdsmen, like Yidamu, 
welcomed the programme 
and they raised 75 million 
yuan themselves, accounting 
for more than 60 percent of 
the total investment. 

So far, the programme has 
helped at least 3.1 million 
animals survive heavy snows 
and droughts in the past three 
years. 

“In the past, we over- 
emphasized relief assistance 
to the negligence of the im- 
provement of production con- 
ditions, including ‘grasslands 
building,” said Cui Guiwen, 
a local animal husbandry ex- 
pert. 

From 1949 to 1986, Cui re- 
called, the region spent 140 
million yuan (about US$29.8 
million) on disaster relief, 
but still 87 million animals 
were lost. 

The region, he said, has 
now planted grass on 2.77 
million hectares of grassland, 
fenced and improved 3.7 mil- 
lion hectares and irrigated 
390,000 hectares. 

In areas covered by the di- 
saster prevention centres, all 
the animals live in sheds, 
some of which are heated by 
solar energy. Last year, the 
total head of livestock in the 
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region reached a record 47.5 
million. 

An official with the Agri- 
culture Ministry said Qinghai 
Province, Xinjiang Uygur 
and Tibet autonomous re- 
gions have followed Inner 
Mongolia’s lead in establish- 
ing such centres with govern- 
ment aid. | 


Pirate Radio Ship: 
A Dream in Thin Air 


he sponsors of the pir- 
T ate radio ship Goddess 

of Democracy have had 
to abandon their plan to 
beam anti-Chinese govern- 
ment programmes toward the 
mainland from the high seas. 

The ship will be put up for 
auction as a cargo vessel. 

It was bought and equipped 
by a number of press organ- 
izations from Taiwan and 
France. It left France for 
China on March 17. 

Early in May, Governor 
Sir David Wilson turned 
down a request for the ship to 
dock in Hong Kong. 

It then set sail for Taiwan, 
where the authorities allowed 
it to stop over at Keelung on 
May 13 to take on supplies, 
though they have said time 
and again that they have no 
connection with the ship or 
its mission. 

Meanwhile, one of the de- 
fectors, Yan Jiaqi, who was in 
Taiwan when Goddess of De- 
mocracy arrived, boarded the 
ship to welcome the crew. 

The plan was to take on 
‘ board radio transmitters at 
Keelung, but Taiwan author- 
ities reneged on their promise 
for the deal on the ground 
that unauthorized radio 
broadcasts from international 
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waters violate an internation- 
al agreement. The ship then 
turned to Japan for help. But, 
for the same reason the 
Japanese government an- 
nounced that the ship would 
not be welcome. 

After 13 days in Keelung 
the organizers decided to 
abandon their scheme and 
put the ship on the block. 

Ironically, Yan Jiaqi, head 
of the so-called “Front 
for Democracy in China,” 
claimed earlier that Goddess 
of Democracy would carry 
the broadcasting plan 
through to the end and would 
never give up its efforts to 
beam anti-Chinese govern- 
ment programmes. rT] 


News in Brief 


Relief Funds For 
Disaster Areas 


The State Council has de- 
cided to allocate special funds 
to help blizzard victims in 
the Tibet Autonomous Re- 
gion and the people of an 
earthquake-stricken area of 
Qinghai Province. 

Between September last 
year and April this year, the 
northern part of Tibet was 
hit by heavy snowfalls. More 
than one million head of liv- 
estock died. 

On April 26 this year, 126 
people were killed, 149 in- 
jured and thousands of 
homes destroyed when an 
earthquake hit Gonghe and 
Xinghai counties in the Hain- 
an Tibetan Autonomous Pre- 
fecture in Qinghai. The earth- 
quake registered 6.9 on the 
Richter Scale. 


A Dictionary to 
Come Off the Press 


The first Great Modern 
Chinese Dictionary will soon 
be published by the Sanhuan 
Publishing House, Hainan 
Province. 

The dictionary will have 
300,000 entries, including al- 
most all colloquialisms, writ- 
ten expressions and modern 
scientific and cultural 
phrases. 

The dictionary will include 
15,000 Chinese characters, 
about the same as the author- 
itative Chinese dictionary Ci- 
hai, but with twice as many 
definitions and interpreta- 
tions for each character. 

It will also provide Chinese 
and English definitions for 
every character in its two vol- 
umes, which contain 20 mil- 
lion words on 4,700 pages. 


China Welcomes 
Bush’s Decision 


China appreciates and wel- 
comes US President George 
Bush’s decision to extend Chi- 
na’s most favoured nation 
status, Premier Li Peng said. 

“This is not only in the in- 
terests of China, but in the 
interests of the United States, 
too,” Li said, adding that it is 
also conducive to the stability 
and prosperity of Hong Kong. 

Li made the remarks on 
May 25 at a meeting in Bei- 
jing with Takamaru Morita, 
chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of 
International Trade. 

Li stressed that his govern- 
ment has always pursued the 
development of relations with 
all foreign countries, includ- 
ing the United States, on the 
basis of the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence. | 


———— 
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by Gu Guanfu and Cao Xilong 


ecently, the easing of East- 

West relations, especially 

affected by last year’s dra- 
matic changes in Eastern Eu- 
rope, has led to a significant 
reorganization in the European 
situation, greatly shaking the 
Yaita system that has existed for 
more than 40 years. 

The Yalta system was a blue- 
print designed for dividing 
spheres of influence in Europe 
after World War II by US Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, British 
Prime Minister Winston Chur- 
chill and Soviet leader Josef Stal- 
in. The blueprint divided Ger- 
many — therefore Europe—into 
two parts, representing two dif- 
ferent systems. This resulted in 
the establishment of two military 
blocs, the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization and the War- 
saw Pact, and two corresponding 
economic blocs, the European 
Economic Community and the 
Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA). 


End of the Cold War 


In European disarmament, the 
Soviet Union has made repeated 
concessions. Recently, it even ac- 
cepted a plan proposed by US 
President George Bush for asym- 
metrical conventional forces 
cuts. Under the plan, both the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States would reduce their troops 
stationed in Central Europe, 
both land and air forces, to 
195,000 and the United States 
would keep an additional 30,000 
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force in other European areas. 
Currently, Moscow keeps a mili- 
tary presence of 576,000 troops 
in Europe while Washington sta- 
tions 300,000 troops. 

On the issue of opening the 
skies, foreign ministers from 23 
NATO and Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries reached agreement at a con- 
ference in Ottawa, Canada, early 
this year on allowing monitoring 
flights by each other’s planes 
over the other side’s territory. 

In May, during a visit to the 
Soviet Union by US Secretary of 
State James Baker, the two su- 
perpowers agreed to cut their 
chemical weaponry by 80 per- 
cent. 

It now is only a matter of time 
before the United States and the 
Soviet Union sign treaties to cut 
their conventional forces in Eu- 
rope and their strategic arms by 
half. aos! 

Convinced that the Soviet 
threat has abated considerably, 
West European countries are 
considering cutting their own 
military spending and troops. 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, as 
symbols of the Cold War, are 
on their way towards disband- 
ing. The Warsaw Pact has an- 
nounced that it will turn from a 
military-political organization to 
a political-military one. At a for- 
eign ministers’ meeting last Oc- 
tober, the Warsaw Pact decided 
that it would no longer interfere 
in the internal affairs of its mem- 
ber states, thus abdicating its in- 
ternal military function. Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia are 
planning to withdraw from the 


‘organization. Furthermore, they 


have demanded that Moscow 
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withdraw its troops from their 
territories. Moscow has agreed to 
pull out of Hungary and Cze- 
choslovakia within 15 months. 

If such a situation persists, the 
days of the Warsaw Pact are 
numbered. During a visit to 
France in March, Soviet Defence 
Minister Dmitry Yazov even 
proposed to dissolve military al- 
liances and let the United Na- 
tions ensure security. Baker also 
agreed that NATO should de- 
crease its military role and in- 
crease its political role. Once the 
Warsaw Pact is disbanded, there 
will be no reason for the exist- 
ence of NATO. In that scenario, 
the influence of the two super- 
powers on European affairs will 
be significantly reduced. 


German Unification 


The issue of Germany, includ- 
ing the Berlin question, has been 
the focus of longstanding East- 
West conflict and the symbol of 
European division. Recent devel- 
opments indicate that the unifi- 
cation of the two Germanies is 
already a palpable certainty. 

Relations between Eastern and 
Western Europe will become 
closer as German unity looms. 
West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl is interested not only 
in incorporating Democratic 
Germany into his country but 
also in expanding his country’s 
influence across Eastern Europe. 
Bonn believes that its gigantic 
capital and technological might | 
will secure its position as Eu- 
rope’s leader in the future. A sen- 
ior adviser to Kohl said flatly: 
“We want to be the leader. Per- 
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haps, with the lapse of time, the 
United States will take care of 


regions like Central America and 
we will deal with things in East- 
ern Europe.” 

- Other European countries are 
fearful of the emergence of a 
unified Germany as a European 
superpower. A unified Germany 
will have a population of 80 mil- 
lion and an area of 356,000 
square kilometres. Its gross na- 
tional product will top US$1.5 
trillion, making it the third big- 
gest power in the world. 

Some countries in the Euro- 
pean Community (EC) are consi- 
dering how to harness the new 
Germany and prevent the rene- 
wal of Nazism. They insist that 
the German unification issue be 
included in the process of Eu- 
ropean integration and that the 
position of the future Germany 
be specified by laws and treaties. 

European integration is main- 
ly an economic integration in 
Western Europe. The economic 
integration within the CMEA 
faces dim prospects because of 
the changes in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Western 
Europe, however, is ambitious. 
Its goals in the near future are to 
establish a single unified market 
in 1992 so as to reduce produc- 
tion costs of member states, 
more effectively make use of re- 
sources, speed up the pace of 
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technological updating, raise 
economic efficiency and increase 


EC competitiveness on the world 
market. 

The long-term goal of Western 
Europe is to realize a political 
alliance. The EC’s step is to in- 
troduce the integration process 
to Eastern Europe. Since the se- 
cond half of last year, Western 
countries, seeing the political in- 
stability and economic difficul- 
ties in Eastern Europe, offered 
emergency aid and long-term 
loans. By February 1990, the 
money offered by the West and 
international institutions totalled 
US$17 billion, of which US$16.7 
billion were loans and 80 per- 
cent went to Poland and Hun- 
gary. The EC plans to help priva- 
tize East European markets and, 
in the meantime, absorb some 
countries that are considered eli- 
gible into the EC. 

At the moment, European 
countries, including the Soviet 
Union, are enthusiastic over Eu- 
ropean integration. The Soviets 
have proposed to build “an inte- 
grated European economy from 
the Atlantic to the Urals.” Po- 
land, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
have formally handed in their 
application to join the EC. 

The concept of “European in- 
tegration” is developing from an 
economic to a political one. The 
insistence of some West Euro- 
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pean countries that German uni- 
fication be included in the pro- 


cess of European integration re- 
flects this attempt. It also points 
to a rise in the “Europeans” Eu- | 
rope” sentiment. 

Under the circumstances, the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union face a complex situation. 
The Bush administration is mak- 
ing use of NATO in a bid to 
secure continued US presence in 
Europe. At the same time, the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union are co-operating on a ser- 
ies of issues, such as the future of 
the two military blocs, the Ger- 
man unification process and 
stability in Eastern Europe. This 
was an understanding, otherwise 
known as the “new Yalta agree- 
ment,” reached between Bush 
and Mikhail Gorbachev at their 
summit meeting in Malta last 
December. 

However, the fundamental in- 
terests of the two superpowers 
still conflict. The United States 
aims at establishing a “unified 
free Europe”—a Europe that is 
Westernized politically, econom- 
ically and ideologically. Gor- 
bachev, on the other hand, seeks 
to build a “common European 
home”—a Europe that is man- 
aged by Europeans, which, na- 
turally, excludes the United 
States. This conflict of interests 
casts a shadow on the future of 
East-West relations. | 


On September 8, 1988, US Vice President George Bush (second from right) watched the destruction of Pershing II missiles 
with a Soviet verification team; on November 3, 1989, US and Soviet representatives discussed measures to promote 
international peace, security and co-operation at the United Nations headquarters. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH BARBARA WALTERS | 


Party Chief on June 4th Incident, 


Fang Lizhi and China-US Relations 


n the afternoon of May 2, 
Q cae Secretary Jiang 

Zemin met Barbara Wal- 
ters, anchorwoman of the week- 
ly 20/20 news programme of the 
American Broadcasting Com- 
pany (ABC), at the Diaoyutai 
State Guesthouse in Beijing and 
answered her questions about 
China’s domestic affairs, the in- 
ternational situation and Sino- 
US relations. 

On the incident of June 4, 1989 
Jiang Zemin said: 

What happened last year did 
not occur all of a sudden. It 
took place against a certain social 
background as a result of both 
the domestic micro-climate and 
international macro-climate. As 
far as China is concerned, it en- 
joyed peace and tranquility dur- 
ing the past 40 years since libera- 
tion, and no big incident like 
that had ever occurred. We were 
therefore not adequately pre- 
pared for it mentally. Inter- 
nationally, after that incident 
there was some lack of under- 
standing of or unfriendly at- 
titude towards China. To use a 
Chinese proverb, it can be des- 
cribed as “much ado about no- 
thing.” In dealing with the inci- 
dent last year, we were extremely 
tolerant. I do not think any gov- 
ernment in the world would per- 
mit students to occupy the places 
around the seat of the govern- 
ment and the headquarters of the 
central authorities for as long as 
50 days. The PLA had also ex- 
ercised maximum restraint, as 
proven by the fact that nearly 
1,000 military trucks and ar- 
moured cars, including tanks, 
were burnt at the time. There- 
fore, had we failed to adopt reso- 
lute ‘measures, the entire capital 
of the People’s Republic of China 


would have been thrown into 
chaos, and a nationwide upheaval 
would have become the result. 
That would have brought no 
good to China but only a big di- 
saster to all the Chinese people. 
However, we should learn some 
lessons by summing up our ex- 
perience. As a Chinese proverb 
goes, “A fall into the pit, a gain 
in your wit.” We have drawn 
very good experience from the 
Tiananmen incident of last year. 
We should learn to use the meth- 
ods usually adopted by some 
Western countries, that is to say, 
we should build up an adequate 
riot police force and acquire en- 
ough non-lethal weapons for 
maintaining public security. 
Meanwhile, we should enact a 
number of laws and regulations 
to ensure success in our economic 
development. During the event 
of last year, many PLA soldiers 
laid down their lives in defence 
of the country. We cherish their 
memory. At the same time, our 
governments at all levels have 
shown great concern about the 
cases of people wounded or killed 
by accident and have handled 
them properly. 

General Secretary Jiang Zemin 
said that student unrest fell into 
two categories: One was spon- 
taneously started by students 
themselves. Its solution could 
easily have been found through 
dialogue and education. The oth- 
er was directed by some people 
behind the scenes, with a definite 
political platform. The measures 
we were compelled to take last 
year were not directed against 
students. Their slogans of com- 
bating graft and corruption were 
exactly in line with the consistent 
efforts of the government to tac- 
kle such malpractice. The essence 


of the matter, however, was that 
some individuals plotted an over- 
throw of the Communist Party 
leadership and the socialist sys- 
tem in China under the pretext of 
opposing corruption and used the 
students to achieve this aim of 
theirs. The “cultural revolution” 
was also a period of turmoil for 
China, during which many ab- 
normal phenomena occurred. But. 
that was different in nature from 
last year’s turmoil. The most cru- 
cial issue involved this time was 
the existence of differing op- 
inions in the top Party leader- 
ship. 

On China’s policy towards 
young students and those study~ 
ing abroad, General Secretary 
Jiang said: 

Ever since the June 4th inci- 
dent, we have kept saying that 
young students are the future 
and represent the hope of the 
country, and that the country 
will be left in their hands in fu- 
ture. So our policy towards young 
students is one of showing loving 
care for them and setting strict 
demands on them. For many stu- 
dents who took part in such activ- 
ities as demonstrations and hun- 
ger strikes last year, we have act- 
ed on the principle of uniting 
with and educating them to the 
best of our ability. There is no 
such thing as imprisoning stu- 
dents simply for their participa- 
tion in any of such activities. 
Even for the small number of 
people in custody, we have dealt 
leniently with those who have 
shown a fair degree of repent- 
ance. We have shown under- 
standing not only for students in- 
side China but also for Chinese 
students studying abroad. They 
will be safe after returning home 
and can proceed with their nor- 
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mal work. We have brought to 
justice only a handful of persons 
who committed disruptive acts 
under a certain platform and in 
violation of the criminal law. 
But even among them, those who 
really repented of what they had 
done have been released as we 
follow a policy of leniency. Not 
long ago we set free a number of 
them. 

Referring to the picture of a 
Chinese young man standing in 
front of advancing tanks on 
Changan Boulevard, which was 
shown again and again on TV in 
the West, Jiang Zemin pointed 
out: 

This picture shows a case in 
point. Seeing someone standing 
in front, the tanks stopped. How 
could the tanks be stopped by a 
young man? Because they would 
never roll over a person standing 
in front. This shows that the al- 


legation made by many persons’ 


last year that people were 
crushed to death by tanks was not 
true, but rather it was a lie. 

When asked whether demon- 
strations were now allowed in 
China, Jiang Zemin said: 

As China’s law stipulates, prior 
approval must be obtained for 
demonstrations. In no Western 
countries can demonstrations 
take place without approval be- 
forehands. 

On the question of democracy 
and freedom, Jiang Zemin said: 

I know what freedom and de- 
mocracy mean. In pre-liberation 
days we opposed Chiang Kai- 
shek, demanded freedom and de- 
mocracy and fought for democra- 
cy. Do not think that we oppose 
democracy. Since liberation, we 
have continued our endeavour to 
build the democratic system and 
strengthen democracy and the le- 
gal system. In any country, de- 
mocracy is concrete and not abs- 


General Secretary Jiang Zemin interviewed by ABC anchorwoman Barbara Walters at the Diaoyutai State Guesthouse. 


tract, relative and not absolute. It 
has a lot to do with a country’s 
history, social system, economic 
development and cultural tradi- 
tion. 

Briefing Ms. Walters on the 
procedures for electing the CPC 
General Secretary and Chairman 
of the Central Military Commis- 
sion of the People’s Republic: of 
China, Jiang Zemin said: 
~ I was elected general secretary 
by the CPC Central Committee 
which was formed through elec- 
tion by the representatives of all 
the Party members. This was 
done through democratic proce- 
dures. Chairman of the Central 
Military Commission of China is 
elected by the National People’s 
Congress, and chairman of the 
Military Commission of the CPC 
Central Committee by the CPC 
Central Committee, both through 
certain democratic procedures. 
Does the general secretary repre- 
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sent the Chinese people? Admit- 
tedly, the general secretary is not 
elected by the whole people. The 
essence of the matter is that the 
Party’s purposes and the goal of 
its struggle represent the people’s 
interests. This has been borne out 
by decades of gevolutionary prac- 
tice. 

When asked what bourgeois 
liberalization was, Jiang Zem- 
in said: Bourgeois liberaliza- 
tion means opposing the socialist 
road and Communist Party lead- 
ership. Opposing bourgeois liber- 
alization does not in the least 


things from a capitalist society, 
but rather we will continue to 
learn the fine culture, scientific 
management and advanced tech- 
nology of capitalist countries. We 
will not only learn, but spend 
money to purchase good things. 
The term “bourgeois liberaliza- 
tion” is not a very accurate trans- 
lation; this gives rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding. 

On the developments in East 
Europe and their impact on 
China, Jiang Zemin said: 

Objectively speaking, socialism 
is now at a low ebb because of the 
changes in the world situation at 
large and in East Europe in par- 
ticular. But I don’t think that we 
can jump to the conclusion that 
socialism is already falling apart. 

As a Communist, I am 
convinced that socialism will 
triumph in the end. However, I 
don’t think that at present all 
countries should adopt the social- 
ist system. To the Chinese people, 
the country’s conditions and his- 
torical tradition are different 
from those of East European 
countries. I wouldn’t say that the 
changes in East Europe have had 
no impact on us. But generally 
speaking, and from a historical 
perspective, it is only natural! for 
socialism to experience rever- 
sals and setbacks. Nevertheless, 
China will firmly adhere to the 
socialist road. As a country with 
a population of 1.1 billion, China 


mean the exclusion of good. 


will not deviate from the socialist 
road it chose following its long 
struggle. It is now more than 300 
years or nearly 400 years since 
the bourgeois revolution took 
place. This period has witnessed 
many struggles between restora- 
tion of the old order and counter- 
restoration. We don’t want to im- 
pose the socialist system on other 
countries. The Western countries, 
for their part, should not hold 
the view that socialism should be 
wiped off the face of the earth. 
People of each country should 
decide for themselves through 
long-term struggles what system 
they want to follow. 

With regard to Sino-US rela- 
tions, Jiang Zemin said: 

There is no fundamental con- 
flict of interests between China 
and the United States. Following 
the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, the two countries main- 
tained very friendly relations. 
Since the “Tiananmen incident” 
last year, there have been some 
abnormal developments in their 
relations. This is no good for eith- 
er country. Therefore, it is in the 
fundamental interests of the two 
peoples for both sides to normal- 
ize their relations promptly. 

Since the June 4th incident last 
year, the United States has ap- 
plied sanctions against China. 
This was not wise in the first 
place, because exchanges in the 
economic, trade, technological, 
cultural and other fields are in 
the fundamental interests of the 
two peoples. From a long-term 
point of view, the sanctions 
against China will bring harm 
not only to China but to the US 
interests as well. Therefore, we 
hope the US government will 
adopt a wise approach and work 
in a common endeavour to facil- 
itate a healthy development’ of 
the economic and cultural ex- 
changes between the two sides. 

When talking about the most- 
favoured-nation status, Jiang 
Zemin said: 

Since 1980, the two countries 


have given most-favoured-nation 
treatment to each other in their 
trade, to the benefit of the people 
of both countries. Should the US 
Congress remove China from its 
list of most favoured nations, 
that would very likely turn the 
Sino-US relations back from the 
present level. And that would not 
be a good thing for either coun- 
try. It would not only affect the 
interests of China, but also of 
other regions. ; 

On the question of Fang Lizhi, 
Jiang Zemin pointed out: 

This case involves the sover- 
eignty of China, and Fang Lizhi 
is wanted under Chinese law, for 
he was one of the backstage man- 
ipulators in the incident of last 
year. He and his wife were both 
behind-the-scene plotters. There 
can only be two preconditions for 
the settlement of the issue: first- 
ly, Fang Lizhi must admit his 
guilt, and secondly, the United 
States should ensure that he will 
not do anything against the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in future. 
These two points are the basic 
conditions. Fang Lizhi is a cri- 
minal wanted by China, yet he 
has fled to a foreign embassy and 
secured protection there. So how 
do you think the Chinese feel 
about this matter? We do not 
want to return to the old times, 
and the Qing Dynasty is gone for 
ever. Beginning from 1949, the 
Chinese people have stood up. 

In conclusion, General Secre- 
tary Jiang conveyed in English 
through ABC the warm greetings 
and good wishes of the Chinese 
people to the American people, 
hoping that the two peoples 
would continue to enhance 
their mutual understanding and 
friendship. He said, “Despite the 
present difficulties in Sino-US re- 
lations, I am convinced that the 
American people will gradually 
come to understand what really 
happened in China last year and 
support our joint efforts towards 
the restoration of normal bilater- 
al relations.” | 
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China After the Turmoil 


After the turmoil in Beijing subsided last June, it was predicted in 
Western countries that China would face another upheaval within one 
or two months. However, as time passed nothing happened in China’s 
capital city. Last fall, when rapid political changes took place in East 
European countries, some people inferred that it would be China’s turn 
next. Again, they were incorrect. It has been quite calm and tranquil in 
China. This article abstracts China’s changes over last year.—Ed 


n June 4, 1989, the upheav- 
O al and finally the rebel- 

lion, initiated by student 
unrest and lasting for more than 
50 days, was quelled by the mar- 
tial law troops of the People’s 
Liberation Army. Beijing, once 
caught in anarchy, soon returned 
to normal and the political situa- 
tion tended to stabilize. 

On January 10, 1990, when 
East European countries were vi- 
olently shaken, Premier Li Peng 
announced the lifting of martial 
law. 


Why the Stable Situation 
Could Be Rapidly Resumed 


Some people may wonder 
about such a rapid achievement. 
But, it was the result of the peo- 
ple’s will to see stability in China. 
The Chinese people suffered a 
lot from invasions by imperial- 
ist powers and tangled warfare 
among feudal warlords in mod- 
ern times. They still remember 
the pain caused by the disturb- 
ance of the “cultural revolution” 
between 1966 and 1976. Last 
year’s turmoil, though short, 
brought great losses to the state 
and disquiet to the masses. 
Therefore, people oppose turmoil 
and want stability. 

In the past ten years, China has 


implemented the policy of re- 
form and openning to the outside 
world under stable circumst- 
ances, which has benefited people 
at various levels throughout the 
nation. The great achievement 
made during this period has 
further got people to know the 
value of the stability. 

The leading position of the 
Chinese Communist Party was 
formed during decades of revolu- 
tionary struggles; while the so- 
cialist system is a system that 
was found suitable to the nation- 
al conditions and in keeping with 
the wishes of the masses after 
painful probing by several ge- 
nerations of the Chinese people. 
Practice has proved that only so- 
cialism can save China, and only 
the Chinese Communist Party 
which has flesh-and-blood rela- 
tions with the Chinese people can 
unite and lead them to construct 
a prosperous, strong and modern 
China. In China, there are in 
fact some people who oppose the 
Chinese Communist Party and 
the socialist system, but they are 


only a handful. In contrast, the. 


broad masses and intellectuals 
support the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party and 
the socialist system. To observe 
and analyse Chinese problems 
without considering this funda- 


mental fact will lead to an er- 
roneous judgment. 

During the political disturb- 
ances of last year, the student 
movement rose and subsided sev- 
eral times while turmoil steadily 
intensified. The problem arose 
mainly within the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. China’s political si- 
tuation could not be stabilized 
unless the problem within the 
Party was solved. 

The Fourth Plenary Session of 
the 13th Party Central Commit- 
tee held from last June 23 to 24 
in Beijing solved this problem. 
The session pointed out that, at a 
critical juncture when the life of 
the Party and the state was at 
stake, Zhao Ziyang made the 
mistake of supporting the tur- 
moil and splitting the Party and 
he had unshirkable responsibili- 
ties for the development of the 
turmoil. The nature and consequ- 
ences of his mistakes were very 
serious. In view of this, the ses- 
sion decided to dismiss him as 
general secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee, member of the 
Standing Committee of the Polit- 
ical Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee, member of the Political 
Bureau of the the Central Com- 
mittee, member of the Central 
Committee, and first vice- 
chairman of the Military Com- 
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mission of the CPC Central Com- 
mittee. The session also decided 
to look further into his case. 


The session made necessary 
partial adjustments in the Party’s 


central leadership. Jiang Zemin, 
former Party chief in Shanghai, 
was elected general secretary of 
the Central Committee. Jiang 
Zemin, Song Ping and Li Rui- 
huan were elected members of 
the Standing Committee of the 
Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee. Thus, a new leading 
core of the CPC Central Commit- 
tee was established. 


Foreign participants in the 14th Interna- 
tional Mining Industry Conference and 
the International Exhibition Fair for 
Mining Technology and Equipment held 
in Beijing in May 1990, look over 
mechanical mining equipment made in 
China. 
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The session settled the most 
pressing political and organiza- 
tional problems at that time. This 
was of great significance in sta- 
bilizing the situation in the coun- 
try and ensuring the continuity 
of policies. When meeting visit- 
ing American-Chinese Daniel K. 
Wong, a former mayor of Cerri- 
tos, California, in Beijing on July 
I, Li Peng said: “China is a coun- 
try with 1.1 billion people. As 
long as China’s political situation 
is stable, the economy developing 
and the leading core of the Party 


united, our country has a bright 
future.” 


Ideological Education 
Functioning 

The new leading group of the 
CPC Central Committee emphas- 
izes systematic education for the 
Party members in regard to the 
rudiments of Marxism, Leninism 
and Mao Zedong Thought, and 
the Party’s basic line and know- 
ledge. Education is also conduct- 
ed among Party members in 
terms of the Party’s ideology, 
purpose and discipline and in the 
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need to be qualified Party mem- 
bers. This education will help 
Party members to fully under- 
stand the mission they have un- 
dertaken and to better develop 
their exemplary vanguard role. 

Jiao Yulu, an outstanding 
cardre in the 1960s, is being cited 
as an example for leading cardres 
to learn from. He was appointed 
secretary of the Lankau county 
Party committee, Henan Prov- 
ince, before his death. As a publ- 
ic servant of the people, he main- 
tained close links with the people, 
served them wholeheartedly, and 
bent his back to the task until his 
dying day. Thus he was deeply 
loved by the masses. 

Among people of the whole 
country, the campaign “to learn 
from Lei Feng,” which was begun 
in the 1960s and which brought a 
healthy general social mood to 
China at that time, has been 
launched again. Today’s cam- 
paign emphasizing Lei Feng’s 
spirit of being utterly devoted to 
others without any thought of 
self is an important part of Chi- 
na’s ideological and cultural con- 
struction. 

Through study and introspec- 
tion, students in China’s in- 
stitutes of higher learning have 
begun to understand that Chi- 
na’s final choice of socialism was 
based on painstaking search and 
experiment for over one hundred 
years. 

It has proved that only social- 
ism can transform China and 
only the Chinese Communist 
Party, which maintains close ties 
with the people, can unite and 
lead the nation in building 
a prosperous and peace-loving 
country. 

With only patriotic passion and 
visions of utopia students could 
do nothing but go against their 
own will. 

College students throughout 
China examined their thoughts in 
their theoretical studies. The stu- 
dy of Marxism-Leninism and 
“Looking for Mao Zedong” grad- 
ually became popular on campus. 
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The Sino-US joint-venture Tianzhi Communication Co. Ltd. in Tianjin, employing 


some 40 workers and staff, earned more than 1.5 million yuan in profits last year. 


Mao was one of the founders of 
the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) and the People’s Republ- 
ic of China, and Mao Zedong 
Thought, which is the crystalliza- 
tion of the CPC members’ collec- 
tive wisdom, has always been the 
guiding principle of the Chinese 
revolution and construction. But 
today’s college students didn’t 
know much about Mao’s theo- 
ry and practices. About three 
months after the quelling of the 
rebellion, college students began 
to trace how Mao turned a poor 
China into an initially prosper- 
ous country. They read various 
biographies on Mao. In universi- 
ty libraries the Selected Works of 
Mao Zedong had all been bor- 
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rowed. On some campuses “Mao 
Zedong Study Groups” appeared. 
This phenomenon was given the 
name “Looking for Mao Ze- 
dong.” 

The emergence of the “Look- 
ing for Mao Zedong” phenome- 
non can be attributed to many | 
factors, but the main one is 
that Mao creatively combined 
Marxism-Leninism with China’s 
basic conditions and accelerated 
China’s development with his 
own theory and practice. By gain- 
ing knowledge of Mao’s theory 


_and practice, students can exam- 


ine themselves, know the society, 
and find where they best fit in 
with society. This is the starting 
point in the students’ march to- 
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wards maturity which will play 
an important role in college stu- 
dents’ ideological progress. 

Over last year, the effect of the 
ideological education has become 
more and more apparent. People 
have gradually reached a consen- 
sus on many important issues, 
laying the ideological foundation 
for China’s political and social 
stability. 


Towards Building a Clean 
Government 


Late last July, the Politburo 
of the Party Central Committee 
held a meeting and decided to do 
seven things of general concern 
in the immediate future. These 
included: 

Further cleaning up and recti- 
fying companies with a focus on 
closing excessive commercial, 
foreign trade, material supply 
and financial firms; 

Resolutely stopping children of 
senior officials from engaging in 
commercial activities; 

Cancelling the “special supply” 
of foodstuffs to leading officials; 

A decree that all senior leaders 
should use Chinese cars; 

Strictly forbidding the use of 
public funds for entertaining 
guests and gift-giving; 

Strictly limiting leading offi- 


cials’ visits to foreign countries; 


Severely punishing corruption, 
bribe-taking and profiteering, 
with special focus on cases in- 
volving more than 10,000 yuan 
or senior officials. 

What was noteworthy was that 
the decision made clear, specific 
regulations on the seven matters 
that had long been the focus of 
discontent and complaint from 
people both inside and outside 
the Party. It stressed that mem- 
bers of the Party Politburo, Se- 
cretariat and the State Council 
should take the lead in imple- 
menting the decision. It echoed 
the public’s desire and indicated 
the determination of the Party 
Central Committee and the gov- 


Experts at the Qingjiang Geheyan Water Conservancy Project in Hubei Province. 
Work on the project, begun in 1987, is now progressing well. The whole project, 
when completed by 1995, will have a total installed capacity of 1.2 million kw and 


its power generating capacity will reach 3.04 billion kwh annually. 


ernment in cleaning up the gov- 
ernment and eliminating corrup- 
tion. 

Upon its publication, leaders 
of the Central Committee and 
State Council immediately can- 
celled their special supplies of 
foodstuffs. Their imported lim- 
ousines were replaced by Chinese 
cars. Their dependents working 
in certain companies were either 
transferred or given other jobs in 
accordance with the actual situa- 
tion. 

The cleaning up of companies 
is still proceeding. Based on the 
results of the investigations, the 
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State Council decided to abol- 
ish the China Kanghua Devel- 
opment Corp. and the China 
Industrial and Commercial Eco- 
nomic Development Company 
and their subsidiaries. All their 
illegal profits were confiscated 
and a punitive fine was imposed. 
The China Rural Trust and In- 
vestment Corporation, was asked 
to recover the loans it illegally 
lent and hand in the money it 
illegally obtained. 

By disciplining these firms, the 
State Council set an example for 
the nationwide campaign to clean 
up companies. The State Council 
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ad hoc group disclosed that from 
August 1989 to February 1990, 
China had abolished or merged 
more than 70,000 companies at 
various levels, 4.5 percent of the 
299,000 in existence prior to the 
clean-up campaign. Most of the 
abolished or merged companies 
were run by the Party or govern- 
ment organs, redundant in the 
circulation sector, or those noto- 
rious for their illegal activities. 

Along with the campaign to 
clean up companies, the Chinese 
government launched another 
major battle to fight bribery and 
embezzlement. 

On August 15 and 19, 1989, 


the Supreme People’s Court, the . 


Ministry of Supervision and the 
Supreme People’s Procuratorate 
jointly issued a ‘circular urging 
economic criminals to surrender 
sometime between August 15 and 
October 31, 1989. 

The circular was publicized na- 
tionwide through the media. 
Confession rooms were set up in 
some places and telephone hot- 
lines installed. 

Within a week, 288 people gave 
themselves up and 1.41 million 
yuan was recovered. On the 10th 
day, the number of volunteer 
confessors increased to 1,082, and 
the amount of money they hand- 
ed over reached 7.94 million 
yuan. By October 31, the dead- 
line, a total of 53,771 crimin- 
als had surrendered, involving 
an amount of 511 million yuan of 
ill-gotten money. 

In the meantime, the populace 
was encouraged to inform against 
economic offenders. A national 
network of more than 1,800 re- 
porting centres was set up to col- 
lect “smoking gun” information. 

The key to the anti-corruption 
battle, which also was the focus 
of public concern, was how the 
major cases and cases concerning 
senior officials were dealt with. 
Since 1989, the Ministry of Su- 

+ pervision has come up with a list 
of more than 20 such cases, some 
of which involved leaders at the 
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provincial or ministerial level. 

Currently, corruption has sub- 
sided considerably, the Party 
style of work and social mores 
taking a turn for the better. It 
can be expected that corruption, 
which is the focus of mass discon- 
tent, will be fundamentally erad- 
icated. 

These several big things done 
by the Party and government 
have been widely noted and ac- 
claimed by the people. This enh- 
anced the Party and government 
prestige among the people and 
created favourable conditions for 


the outside. 


China’s political, economic and 
social development .and the long- 
term stability of the country. 


Economy Takes Turn for the 
Better 


The June incident, to be sure, 
did cause some difficulties to 
China’s normal economic life and 
damaged China’s favourable im- 
age in the world, casting shadows 
on foreign investment in China. 


_ As the mainstay of the economic 


life, Chinese workers and peas- 
ants, however, remained stable. 
In Beijing and elsewhere, facto- 


é 


A view of Jinan City, Shandong Province—one of China's cities newly opened to 


LIJIN 
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Workers hoisting the Nanda River 
Bridge in Hainan Province—it is the 
biggest bridge connecting the 272- 
kilometre-long expressway extending 
from Haikou to Sanya. JIANG ENYU 


ries continued operating. None of 
the more than 100 factories un- 
der the Shoudu Iron and Steel 
Corporation, which was ru- 
moured by the “Voice of Ameri- 
ca” to have staged a strike in- 
volving 70,000 workers, stopped 
production and the attendance 
rate was kept at higher than 90 
percent. The peasants, who con- 
stitute 80 percent of the popula- 
tion, stayed away from the un- 
rest. Therefore, economic life re- 
turned to normal soon after the 
turmoil. 

Statistics show that in 1989, 
China’s gross national product 
reached 1,567.7 billion yuan, up 
by 3.9 percent over the previous 
year; the national income was 
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1,300 billion yuan, an increase 
of 3.7 percent over the previous 
year, and the total industrial out- 
put was 2,188 billion yuan, 8.3 
percent more than in 1988. Coal 
output reached 1.04 billion tons, 
or a 6.1 percent increase, making 
the country the world’s largest 
coal producer; electricity gener- 
ated was 582 billion kwh, up 6.7 
percent, and steel production rose 
3 percent to 61.24 million tons. 
Grain yield topped 407.45 mil- 
lion tons, 13.35 million tons more 
than that of the previous year 
and slightly exceeding that of the 
record year of 1984. Total agri- 
cultural output, based on com- 
parable prices, reached 655. bil- 
lion yuan, up by 3.3 percent over 


1988. 

Increases were also seen in the 
production of vegetables, fruits, 
meat and aquatic products that 
are indispensable to people’s dai- 
ly life. The production of pork, 
beef and mutton reached 23.28 
million tons, an increase of 6.1 
percent; fruit, 18.37 million tons, 
up by 10.3 percent; and aquatic 
products, 11.48 million tons, an 
increase of 8.2 percent. 

Though some Western coun- 
tries imposed economic sanctions 
on China following the June inci- 
dent, China’s foreign trade rose 
considerably in the past year. 
Customs statistics show that in 
1989, China’s exports totalled 
US$52.5 billion, an increase of 
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10.5 percent over the previous 
year; imports, on the other hand, 
were US$59.1 billion, 7 percent 
more than 1988. Deducting the 
imports and exports that weren’t 
conducted in foreign exchange, 
such as materials supplied for 
processing, donations and invest- 
ment in equipment by foreign 
firms, the trade deficit was 
US$2.85 billion, US$430 million 
less than in 1988. In 1989, Chi- 
na’s foreign exchange earnings 
picked up as a result of a non- 
trade surplus of US$3 billion and 
increased foreign capital introd- 
uced into the country. 


Economic Readjustment 
Successful 


Another important signal of 
China’s economic improvement 
was the initial success in the 
drive to rectify the economic or- 
der and improve the economic 
environment. In recent years, a 


China as a result of overheated 
economic development. These 
difficulties were mainly mani- 
fested in excessive demand, wor- 
sening inflation, a too drastic 
increase in prices, an irrational 
economic structure, and a chaotic 
economic order. These problems 
put the stability and expansion of 


series of difficulties erupted in - 
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China’s economy at stake. 

To cope with these headaches, 
in September 1988, the Third 
Plenary Session of the 13th Party 
Central Committee advanced a 
policy of “improving the econo- 


“mic environment and rectifying 


the economic order.” At the Se- 
cond Session of the Seventh Na- 
tional People’s Congress in 
March 1989, Premier Li Peng 
further specified the goals of the 
economic readjustment strategy 
in his report on the government 
work. : 

The policy was put forward 
in an effort to ensure long-term 
stability and harmonious growth 
of China’s economy. It is there- 
fore in the interests of all Chinese 
people. Despite the unrest and re- 
bellion in 1989, this policy sur- 
vived and began to yield results. 

—The contradiction between 
supply and demand has been al- 
leviated. 

In 1989, China successfully 
controlled the scale of invest- 
ment. Investment in fixed assets 
was 400 billion yuan, a reduction 
of 11 percent or almost 50 billion 
yuan less than in 1988, or 20 per- 
cent less after allowing for price 
hikes. The number of projects 
under construction was cut. Cap- 
ital construction projects and 
projects of equipment updating 
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and technological transformation 
for state-owned enterprises and 
institutions amounted to 123,000, 


‘a decrease of 43,000 against 1988. 


The construction of excessively 
luxurious hotels and office build- 
ings, in particular, was effective- 
ly brought under control. 

At the same time, consumer 
demand slackened to some ex- 
tent. In 1989, total wages 
amounted to 264 billion yuan, an 
increase of 14 percent over the 


‘previous year, but the increase 


rate was down by 9.1 percentage 
points compared with 1988. Of 
the amount of increased money, 
55 billion yuan came from bonus- 
es, an increase of 23 percent over 
1988, but the rate decreased 
by 18 percentage points against 
1988. Average per capita net in- 
come for farmers was 602 yuan, 
an increase of 10.5 percent over 
1988. Institutional purchases 
were 69.3 billion yuan, an in- 
crease of 4.2 percent. Deducting 
the price rises, however, the 
above figures were actually 
smaller than those of 1988. 
Under the conditions, the 
supply-demand contrast became 
less sharp. Estimates put the mar- 
ginal rate between supply and de- 
mand at about 8 percent, down 
from 16.2 percent in 1988. Consi- 
dering the price rises on the mar- 


A bird's-eye view of the “Taiwan Trad- 
ers’ Investment District’ in Fuzhou 
City, covering an area of 1.8 square 
kilometres. LIKAIYUAN 
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China’s total grain output in 1989 
reached 407.45 million tons, an all- 
time high. A Fujian farmer who had 
such a bumper harvest had to put some 
of his grain in his sitting room, leaving 
him little space for his guests. 

HUANG XINGQUAN 


kets, the relationship between 
supply and demand was roughly 
balanced. 

—The issue of money has been 

brought under control and prices 
increase at a slower rate. 
_ Banking conditions improved 
as a result of the imposition 
of the retrenchment policy and 
measures to encourage savings. 
In 1989, 21 billion yuan was is- 
sued, 19 billion yuan less than 
planned and much less than the 
1988 level of 68 billion yuan. The 
amount of money in circulation 
at the end of 1989 was 9.8 percent 
higher than in 1988, but much 
lower than the increase rate of 
46.8 percent over 1987. It was 
also the lowest since 1979. 

Price hikes have been checked 
gradually as a result of decreased 
monetary issue. In 1989, the ge- 
neral retail-price level rose by 
17.8 percent over 1988, a rate 
slower than in 1988. Price rises 
showed a downward trend month 
by month— 27.9 percent in Fe- 
bruary, 25.8 percent in April, 
15.2 percent in August and 6.4 
percent in December. There were 
two features in price rises last 
year. One was that only a small 
proportion—6.4 percent—of the 
total retail price rises were by 
new factors, compared with 15.9 
percent in 1988. Another was 
that, daily necessities prices rose 
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by 13.9 percent over 1988, much 
lower than the 1988 figure of 22 
percent. This was due mainly to 
the fact that the prices of non- 
staple food, which are an every- 
day must, were effectively con- 
trolled. , 

—The excessive industrial 
growth rate was brought down. 
Total industrial output in 1989 
was up by 8.3 percent over 1988, 
a rate that was lower by 12.5 per- 
cent than in 1988. This facilitat- 
ed adjustment of industrial struc- 
ture and product mix. Of the 
total industrial output, that of 
state-owned industries rose by 3.7 
percent, collectively owned enter- 
prises up by 10.7 percent, indivi- 
dually owned enterprises up by 


24.1 percent, and Sino-foreign 


funded and operated enterprises 
and exclusively foreign-funded 
enterprises, up by 44.7 percent. 

As a result of the industrial 
product mix adjustment, light in- 
dustry output last year reached 
1,070 billion yuan, an increase of 
8.4 percent over 1988, while that 
of heavy industry was 1,118 bil- 
lion yuan, an increase of 8.2 per- 
cent. The production of expen- 
sive durable consumer goods de- 
creased from an excessively rapid 
expansion in the past few years. 
The production of raw materials 
and energy increased. 

At the same time, infrastruc- 


tures improved. Last year saw 
the completion of 57 large and 
medium-sized capital construc- 
tion projects and 128 single con- 
struction projects within other 
large and medium-sized projects. 
Major newly added production 
capacities included 24.95 million 
tons of raw coal, 17.05 million 
tons of crude oil, 9.02 million 
kilowatts of electricity, 760 mil- 
lion cubic metres of natural gas, 
318 kilometres of double-track 
railways, 229 kilometres of elec- 
trified railways, and 48.85 mil- 
lion tons of handling capacity of 
coastal ports. 

Cargo transportation devel- 
oped steadily. In 1989, the num- 
ber of passengers decreased as a 
result of the slowdown in eco- 
nomic growth and a rise in the 
prices of airplane, train and ship 
tickets. Cargo transportation, 
however, continued to grow. The 
transport of coal and other major 
materials improved. The volume 
of cargoes handled in 1989 was 
2,553.2 billion ton-km, an in- 
crease of 7.2 percent over 1988. 

These adjustments rationalized 
the growth proportion of indus- 
try to agriculture. In 1989, the 
proportion was brought down to 
2.42:1 from 5.33:1 in 1988. The 
growth proportion of energy to 
the GNP, on the other hand, rose 
to 1.65:1 from 0.46:1 in 1988. 
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Finally, the growth proportion of 
cargo transportation to the GNP 
rose to 1.95:1 from 0.6:1 in 1988. 

—Companies have been 
straightened out and the econo- 
mic order in the circulation sec- 
tor improved. 

In October 1989, the Party 
Central Committee and the State 
Council made a decision to furth- 
er screen and straighten out com- 
panies, with the focus on those 
engaged in the trade of materials 
and commodities and run by Par- 
ty and government departments, 
big financial companies and oth- 
ers that have committed various 
offences. By the end of February 
1989, more than 70,000 compan- 
ies were abrogated or merged ac- 
ross China, 24.5 percent of the 
total number of companies. Most 
of the companies run by Party 
or government departments were 
abolished or severed from the de- 


partments. Government officials 
working part-time or full-time 
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On May Il, 1990, members of the International Trans-Antarctica Scientific Expedition and Chinese staff members of the 
Committee for Investigating Antarctica have a photo taken together on the Great Wall. 


for companies have been ordered 
to rescind either their company 
jobs or official posts. The order 
in the circulation sector has also 
been rectified. 

Facts have proved that the pol- 
icy adopted at the Third Session 
of the 13th Party Central Com- 
mittee is correct and is supported 
by the people. However, in the 
course of readjusting the econo- 
my, problems, such as a sluggish- 
ness in the market, slow-selling of 
some goods, and a too rapid drop 
in the industrial growth rate, 
arose. These problems, the result 
of the retrenchment policy in the 
course of improving the econo- 
mic environment and rectifying 
the economic order, can be ex- 
pected to be resolved in the fu- 
ture. 

An overview of China’s econo- 
mic development process in the 
past four decades reveals a major 
lesson. That is, in developing the 
economy, China often sought an 
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unduly quick growth in disregard 
of national conditions and be- 
yond national capabilities. This 
misguidance not only seriously 
hurt the people’s enthusiasm but 
also caused tremendous econo- 
mic losses. Therefore, at its Fifth 
Plenary Session of the 13th Cen- 
tral Committee, the Party adopt- 
ed a Decision on Further Im- 
proving the Economic Environ- 
ment, Straightening Out the Eco- 
nomic Order and Deepening the 
Reforms. Under the decision, 
China will spend three years or 
more to gradually resolve the 
contradiction of total social de- 
mand exceeding total social sup- 
ply, gradually bring down in- 
flation and set the national 
economy on the track of stable 
and co-ordinated development so 
as to lay a sound foundation for 
achieving the strategic goal of 
quadrupling the gross national 
product by the end of this centu- 
ry. a 
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Mass Line: Giving Villagers a Helping Hand 


by Our Staff Reporters Cheng Gang and Lu Yun 


This report, covering a region in north China, mirrors some aspects of China’s effort 
to build closer relations between Party and government functionaries and the masses 
and to overcome bureaucratism.—Ed. 


and-blood ties between 

Party and government 
functionaries and the masses are 
a magic weapon for the Com- 
munist Party of China and the 
people’s government to succeed 
in all endeavgurs; they have a 
direct bearing on the future of 
the state. By and large, relations 
between the Chinese Party and 


government organizations and 
their cadres on the one hand and 


the masses on the other are good. 
However, some cadres have in 
recent years taken on bureau- 
cratic airs and seldom go to the 
grass-roots level. Some who ac- 
tually do so make it no more 
than a formalism. On their visit 
from a higher to a lower organi- 
zation, they stay in a guesthouse 
or hotel, dine lavishly and drink 
heartily, listen to reports and is- 
sue instructions but never ser- 
iously take up problems or help 
solve them. 

The CPC Central Committee 
leadership with General Secre- 
tary Jiang Zemin as the core 
pays great attention to carrying 
forward the Party’s fine tradition 
of maintaining close ties with the 
masses. Early this year, the CPC 
Central Committee and the State 
Council issued a document call- 
ing on cadres to go down to the 
grassroots units to see for them- 
selves. Since then top govern- 
ment leaders have been often vis- 
iting factories and mines and the 


T: mass line and the flesh- 
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rural areas and, in doing so, have 
set an example for cadres at low- 
er levels. In March this year, the 
Sixth Plenary Session of the 13th 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China adopted a 
decision on strengthening ties be- 
tween the Party and the peo- 
ple and stipulated that leading 
cadres at all levels should fre- 
quently go down to grass-roots 


units and keep in touch with the 
masses. In the past few months, 


tens of thousands of government 
functionaries throughout the 
country have been spotted in 
workshops, in farming districts, 
out on the streets and in schools. 
They have gone deep among the 
masses, acquainted themselves 
with how the people live, made 
friends, and worked with them at 
their jobs. In this way, they have 
strengthened flesh-and-blood ties 
between cadres and the people. 

Recently, our staff reporters 
went to the rural areas in Han- 
dan Prefecture of Hebei Prov- 
ince for an on-the-spot coverage 
of these activities. 


Changes in Villages 


After a decision to send cadres 
to help rural areas and factories 
was made by the Hebei Provin- 
cial Party Committee in Octo- 
ber 1985, in Handan Prefecture 
alone 5,000 out of 15,000 Party 
and government officials at pre- 
fectural, county and township 


levels have gone down to the 
grass-roots, including to 571 poor 
villages and 62 enterprises and 
institutions. 

Cadres from Handan Prefec- 
ture have shared weal and woe 
and made joint efforts with 
the village cadres and farmers, 
solved problems of common con- 
cern to the masses, organized 
them to do a good job of agri- 
cultural and sideline production 
and helped the people to beat 
from poverty and become well 
off. In some areas village leaders 
have been found to be weak and 
incompetent or to have wrested 
petty advantages from the state 
and the farmers. They have been 
replaced by honest, earnest and 
responsible people who have 
been selected and assigned to the 
Party branches and village com- 
mittees. Over 500 cadres who 
went down to rural areas have 
now become Party branch secre- 
taries or village committee direc- 
tors. Thanks to the joint efforts, 
most of the less-advanced vil- 
lages have taken on a new look. 
The rural economy has devel- 
oped apace. 

In 1989, villages where cadres 
sent by the higher authorities are 
stationed set up 1,023 production 
service organizations and raised 
8.48 million yuan of develop- 
ment funds. Cadres led the mass- 
es to sink motor-pumped wells, 
repair highways, reclaim waste- 
land and grow fruit trees. They 
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also ran technical training classes 
(1,216 in all) and developed a 
considerable number of collec- 
tive enterprises and scientific 
and technological mode fish- 
breeding and_ poultry-raising 
households. Last year, total grain 
output of these villages was 15.68 
million kilogrammes more than 
in 1988, a bumper harvest year. 
The per-capita income of the 
farmers was 65 yuan more than 
in 1988. The general mood of 
these villages has also changed 
greatly. The masses have set up 
various systems and formulated 
village rules and regulations. As 
a result, such unhealthy tenden- 
cies as gambling, stealing and 
fist-fighting have been reduced 
remarkably. 

In the course of living, work- 
ing and solving difficulties to- 
gether with the masses, cadres 
working at the grassroots levels 
have fostered a rapport with the 
masses. Prefectural Party secre- 
tary Guo Honggqi said that these 
cadres had truly identified them- 


ly enhanced the prestige of 
the Party and the government 
among them. He said that he had 
received many letters from ordi- 
nary people urging the cadres to 
continue to help the villages af- 


selves with the people and great- | 
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ter the expiration of their one- 
or two-year terms. Wang Ruyi, 
a cadre from the Agricultural 
Bureau of Handan Prefecture, 
came to help Pushang village 
of Daming County to eliminate 
poverty. He took up the post of 
deputy Party branch secretary, 


helped the villages increase grain 


and cotton output in 1988 and 
turn themselves into an adv- 
anced Party branch and a civil- 
ized village. Repeatedly urged by 
the villagers, Wang extended his 
term for another two years. In 
1989, he worked to disseminate 
agro-techniques and managerial 
expertise amony the farmers and 
mapped out an overall plan for 
establishing a production struc- 
ture. centred on cotton and 
wheat. As a result, the vil- 
lage became an improved var- 
iety seed-breeding centre which 
could supply 750,000 kilo- 
grammes of high-quality ‘cotton 
and wheat seed. The per-mu 
yield of wheat was an average 
42 percent increase over the pre- 
vious three years. The per-mu 
yield of ginned cotton was 60 
percent and the per-capita in- 
come 155 percent, higher respec- 
tively than in the previous three 
years. In 1989, the Pushang vil- 
lage Party branch was cited an 
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Zhang Shantang (first right) chatting with residents of Xizhuang village. 


advanced Party branch in Han- 
dan Prefecture. 


Close Friends 


Xizhuang village was widely 
known in Daming County as a 
village that had suffered in the 
hands of corrupt leaders. In Fe- 
bruary 1989 Zhang Shantang, a 
procurator of the People’s Pro- 
curatorate of Daming County, 
were assigned to work in this 
village together with two other 
young colleagues. When they 
came to Xizhuang with their 
‘bedding rolls, farmers in the vil- 
lage treated them coldly. No- 
body had arranged accommo- 
dations for them and no one 
wanted to talk with them. They 
had no choice but to move 
into an abandoned. mill house. 
Through working together and 
establishing contact with the peo- 
ple, they gradually learnt the 
true situation. The villagers’ dis- 
trust of them came from their 
dissatisfaction with the village 
cadres. These cadres not only 
failed to help them solve difficul- 
ties in production and everyday 
life, but, on the contra@y, they 
withheld funds to be turned over 
to the state by the villagers and 
embezzled government alloca- 
tions and the collective accumu- 
lation funds. They even sold, at 
high prices, grain that should 
otherwise have been delivered to 
the state by the villagers, and 
lined their pockets with the publ- 
ic funds. 

Zhang’s work team started 
screening the financial accounts 
of the village and put up a not- 
ice urging the people to bring to 
light any acts of dishonesty they 
had noticed. The three members 
of the work team visited 300 
households and had cordial con- 
versations with them. Through 
investigation and study they 
unearthed plenty of evidence of 
misfeasance. Immediate after 
that, a table of arrears in indivi- 
dual payments was made public. 
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One village cadre who had en- 
gaged in graft kicked up a row 
with the work team on seeing the 
table. But in the end he had to 
admit his errors in the face of the 
testimony of witnesses and ma- 
terial evidence. Some cadres who 
had grafted paid back 13,000 
yuan of public funds within five 
days in accordance with the ev- 
idence presented and were dealt 
with according to the Party and 
government disciplines. 

Not long after that, a new Par- 
ty branch committee and a new 
village committee were set up 
in Xizhuang village. Zhang and 
Lian took up the posts of deputy 
secretary of the township Party 
committee and deputy secretary 
of the village Party branch, res- 
pectively. They organized the 
masses to vigorously develop 
production, helping them extri- 
cate themselves from poverty, 
and brought tangible benefits to 
the village. Some of their joint 
achievements include: 

They led the villagers to build 
a water tower and lay water pipes 
make tap-water available to 
all. 

They@ raised funds, replaced 
three damaged transformers, 
erected high- and low-tension 
power-lines and increased the 
supply of electricity for produc- 
tion and everyday life. 

They sunk 12 irrigation wells, 
restored 20 wells which had fal- 
len into disrepair and been aban- 
doned and solved the problem of 
agricultural irrigation. 

They restored brick produc- 
tion and earned a net profit of 
240,000 yuan. 

Speaking of these things, Zhao 
Baolin, a newly appointed direc- 
tor of the village committee, said 
the people of the village were 
very grateful for the many good 
turns that Old Zhang and his two 
colleagues had done for them. 
They and the villagers have be- 
come as close as members of the 


same family: They often visit 
each other for a chat, and some- 
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times, villagers invite them to 
their homes. In July 1989, when 
the work team members were 
out on official business, villagers 
moved their “home” from the old 
mill house to a new brick and tile 
building erected by a villager. On 
the wall of the new house was 
hung a horizontal scroll with 
the words “Close Friends of the 
Masses,” which the villagers had 
presented. 

With the improvement of rela- 
tions between the cadres and the 
masses, a political situation of 
stability and unity prevails in 
Xizhuang village. The villagers 
are working hard and their 
achievements are among the best 
in the township. They have 
therefore earned the praise of the 
prefecture, county and township 
leaders. 


Overcoming Poverty 


Qilidian Township, Daming 
County, is a place where cadres 
of the Science and Technology 
Commission of Handan Prefec- 
ture have often gone since 1987 
to help the local farmers. In the 
past, the township raised grain 
only and engaged in extensive 
farming, and so labour produc- 
tivity was very low. As soon as 
the cadres of the Science and 
Technology Commission came 
here, they took as their key task 
the use of science and technology 
to help the poor. 

Wang Zhaochang, head of the 
Agricultural Section of the Com- 
mission, who once worked for 
three and a half years in Qilidian 
Township, was in the first group 
to go. It was at that time, he 
recalled, that after thorough in- 
vestigation and study, they had 
decided to help the farmers de- 
velop sun-light hothouses to 
produce vegetables in winter. 
One reason was that the project 
required only short-term invest- 
ment and brought quick returns. 
The Commission had talented 
people and advanced technology, 
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while Qilidian Township had 
plenty of labour power and 
abundant land resources. It was 
located close to a highway link- 
ing some large and medium-sized 
cities in the vicinity, so transpor- 
tation was very convenient for 
marketing. 

With the all-out support of the 
township government and lead- 
ers of the prefecture’s Science 
and Technology Commission, 
the commission cadres working 
there invited* technician Wang 
Pisheng from another place to 
guide the winter production of 
fresh vegetables. After raising 
400,000 yuan, a sun-light hot- 
house service centre was es- 
tablished to provide farmers with 
bamboo, plastic sheeting, agri- 
cultural chemicals (pesticides), 
chemical fertilizer, vegetable 
seeds and other materials. The 
centre also offered technical con- 
sultation, and other services dur- 
ing production. In 1987, the 
commission cadres working there 
helped 14 village households set 
up more than 400 hothouses, 
which occupied a total of 13 hec- 
tares of land. 

Throughout the process of ve- 
getable production, the commis- 
sion cadres there, together with 
technician Wang, guided the 
farmers in every link of the prod- 
uction chain, from steeping seeds 
and field management to using 
chemical fertilizer and pesti- 
cides. They also held three techn- 
ical training classes every month. 
Wang Zhaochang is a graduate 
of Baoding Agricultural Col- 
ledge. Using his special know- 
ledge, and being familiar with 
the local dialect, he and other 
cadres together compiled and 
printed technical material easy 
for the peasants to understand. 

These cadres went to advertise 
their products and organize sales 
in Hebei, Henan and Shandong 
provinces, as well as some ci- 
ties such as Tianjin and Beijing. 
Farmers hadn’t expected that 
just when the first crop of cuc- 
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umbers was ready for picking, 
vegetable sellers from various 
places would come with their 
trucks to buy. : 

A cold current in the winter of 
1987 harmed the hothouse veget- 
ables and what’s more, most of 
the vegegables outside hothous- 
es froze. The commission cadres 
there heard that fresh vegetables 
sold well in the markets and 
prices were up. They immediate- 
ly mobilized the hothouse kee- 
pers to plant a crop of spinach. 
This added more than 1,000 
yuan in per-mu output value. 

Through two winters’ efforts, 
the hothouse vegetables in Qilidi- 
an Township brought the farm- 
ers a total of 2 million yuan in- 
come. Only with this one item, 
the average per-capita income in- 
creased 200 yuan. The farmers 
said that it was the cadres work- 
ing with them who guided them 
to follow a road to prosperity. 

When this reporter came to 
visit Qilidian Township, the 
commission cadres, who came in 
turn early this year, talked about 
their next projects enthusiastical- 
ly. They are trying to help the 
farmers organize and gradually 
develop mushroom cultivation, 
fishery and poultry raising. 


Fanning Out 


With sluggish markets nation- 
wide from the second half of last 
year, the Commercial Bureau of 
Handan Prefecture, whose prof- 
its had doubled annually for 
three years running after 1986, 
was suddenly confronted by a 
tense situation. The profits of the 
whole area’s commercial depart- 
ments dropped from 11.3 million 
yuan in 1988 to only 2.36 million 
yuan in 1989. Liu Jintang, direc- 
tor of the Commercial Bureau, 
was laden with anxieties. Just af- 
ter the Spring Festival, he and 
several cadres from the business 
departments went to commercial 
units of Yongnian County to in- 
vestigate how to promote the 
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work of the whole area after 
gainning some experience, and to 
see what they could do to revive 
the sluggish market. 

Yongnian County’s commer- 
cial units lost 900,000 yuan last 
year, and the employees were 
dispirited. Liu Jintang and oth- 
ers had many talks with many 
shop assistants, persons in charge 
of purchasing and marketing, 
managers and shop directors. 


derable period, Yongnian Coun- 
ty’s commercial workers over- 
came their shortcomings. Mea- 
sures were taken to expand the 
scope of their purchasing and 
selling business. They summmed 
up and spread the advanced ex- 
periences of three units, thus sta- 
blizing goods supplies and ex- 
panding sales channels. They 
also actively delivered goods to 
the countryside, put up tempor- 
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Xizhuang villagers perusing a chart on income and expenditures of the village. © 


Learning the situation from 
them in detail’ and soliciting 
their opinions as to what to do, 
Liu came to realize that there 
were objective reasons for the 
drop in profits, such as shortage 
of funds, rise in bank interest 
and the cooling down of consu- 
mer enthusiasm. However, there 
were also subjective reasons such 
as the negative attitude of work- 
ers and staff in commercial de- 
partments towards customer ser- 
vice. Liu held that the most ur- 
gent task at the moment was to 
stimulate their enthusiasm and 
give play to their pioneering spir- 
it. He suggested that they make 
things more convenient for their 
customers such as by organizing 
a door-step delivery service. He 
also mobilized all the employees 
to search out the mistakes and 
shortcomings in their service. 
Through efforts over a consi- 


ary booths and earned quick re- 
turns. The volume of profits in 
the county’s commercial depart- 
ment increased to 170,000 yuan 
in March from 29,000 yuan in 
January and February, so that 
the first quarter accomplished 51 
percent of the whole year’s plan. 
The employees’ worried looks 
turned to smiles. The experiences 
of how Yongnian County turned 


_losses into profits were promptly 


summed up by Liu Jintang and 
spread throughout Handan Pre- 
fecture. 

Liu said that only going down 
to grass-roots units to make in- 
vestigations gave him the right to 
speak. He intends to go to the 
grass-roots frequently in the fu- 
ture, and to stay there for several 
days to make investigations so as 
to findyout and resolve common 
problems. He said that this was a 
very good practice for guiding 
the overall work of the bureau. & 
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Zhejiang to Establish 
An Export District 


China is planning to set up 
a high-tech industrial city, the 
Qianjiang Export Industrial Dis- 
trict on the south bank of the 
Qiantang River in Hangzhou, 
Zhejiang Province. The district is 
targeted to attract foreign funds 
and advanced technology. Cur- 
rently its plan has received preli- 
minary approval. 

The district covers a total area 
of 109 square kilometres, extend- 
ing from the Qiantang River in 
the north to Xiaoshan city in the 
south which is attached to Hang- 
zhou, running east and west from 
one Qianjiang Bridge to the other. 
The plan proposes to establish 
a number of technology- and 
labour-intensive enterprises which 
are jointly funded, co-operatively 
funded or wholly foreign funded, 
and set up institutes for science, 
small dethicis Qisonan Zhitas 
and Shibei, will be initially devel- 
oped. 

Qiaonan District is located 
south of the two Qianjiang bridges 
near the highway from Hangzhou 
to Ningbo. It will be a location for 
technology- and labour-intensive 
enterprises or enterprises with 
high demand for transport and 
storehouses catering to foreign 
trade. 

Zhijiang District is in south of 
the Qianjiang Bridge, separated 
by the Qiantang River from the 
West Lake travelling area, and is 
an ideal place for the construc- 
tion of high-tech projects involv- 
ing scientific research, education, 
tourism and electronics. 

Shibei District is in the north- 
ern part of Xiaoshan. It will de- 
| velop comprehensive projects of 
light industry and textiles. 

The Qianjiang Export Industri- 
al District is only three kilometres 
from Hangzhou. In 1989, Hang- 
zhou’s industrial output value was 
25.9 billion yuan, ranking Seventh 
in the whole country. Its tradi- 
tional industries such as silk, tex- 
LO 
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tiles and paper-making were adv- 
anced, and over recent years, in- 
dustries such as power, mach- 
inery, metallurgy, electronics and 
food-processing have developed 
rapidly. 

In addition, Hangzhou is an im- 
portant communications hub in 
east China. Its air service, water 
transport and railways are con- 
venient, and the projected high- 
way from Shanghai running 
through Hangzhou to Ningbo will 
pass by the eastern part of the 
district. The Qinshan Nuclear 
Power Plant and the Beilun Ther- 
mal Power Plant, which will soon 
be put into operation, will provide 
sufficient electricity for the dis- 
trict. In addition, more than 20 
institutes of higher learning and 
well-developed township enter- 
prises will provide high-quality 
technical personnel and labour. 

Not long ago when the plan was 
introduced to a visiting Taiwan 
trade and investment observation 


group, they showed keen attention 
and Were interested in investing in 


the district enterprises. 
by Yao Jianguo 


Trade-Mark Faker 
Brought in the Dock 


The Shenzhen Resources Indus- 
try Co. of Guangdong Province 
recently was fined 79,630 yuan 
for faking the 3M computer disc 
trademark. It was ordered to pay 
3M a compensation of 53,717 
yuan. The verdict, handed down 
by the Shenzhen Administration 
for Industry and Commerce, was 
announced by the China Patent 
Agency (HK) Co. Ltd. 

Wei Weilin, general manager of 
the 3M China Co. Ltd., as well as 
its general manager, said that now 
illegally faked 3M discs are fre- 
quently seen in China with almost 
the same packing design as the 
authentic 3M products, but the 
quality is far below the 3M stan- 
dard. He noted that China, with 
the co-operation of 3M Co., is now 
making an effort to prevent such 
cases from happening again. 


More than one company in 
China has been found faking 
the 3M discs trademark, and the 
Shenzhen Resources Industry Co. 
is the first to be punished. Now 
some other similar cases are still 
being heard. | 


Foreign Loans Used in 
Urban Construction 


China will continue to make use 
of foreign loans for the construc- 
tion of urban public facilities. 
Such projects include water sup- 
ply, sewage treatment and gas 
supply, announced Wang Guang- 
shou, director of the Urban Con- 
struction Department of the Min- 
istry of Construction. 

China plans to take into ac- 
count funding, facilities and tech- 
nology as a whole for 200 cities 
short of water, Wu said, adding 
that about 20 water supply pro- 
jects are expected to use loans 


from Japan, France, and Austri 
to conistfuct water diversion and 


treatment projects. 

Half of China’s cities lack 
drainage facilities and poor se- 
wage systems. At present, sewage 
disposal projects in Beijing, 
Shanghai and Tianjin are under 
construction. The plan is to use 
loans from Japan, France and 
Federal Germany to import adv- 
anced technology and equipment 
for these items. 

Developing gas is one of the 
main tasks of China’s urban con- 
struction. Loans, technology and 
equipment from Japan, for exam- 
ple, have been used for the con- 
struction of gas projects in Fuzh- 
ou, Guiyang and Ningbo. China 
also plans to import advanced 
technology and equipment from 
Italy, Federal Germany and Po- 
land to construct gas projects in 
Harbin of northeast China, and 
Lanzhou in northwest China. 

In addition, China expects to 
use World Bank loans to construct 
flood-control projects in cities si- 
tuated along rivers. Prospects for 
co-operation with foreign coun- 
tries are very bright. a 
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China Invites 4,500 
Foreign Experts 


China plans to invite 4,500 
foreign economists, scientists, 
technicians and management ex- 
perts to work in China in 
1990 and 1991, announced Wu 
Rongxing, deputy secretary- 
general of the China National 
Talent Exchange Centre, at the 
International Symposium on 
Work of Foreign Experts in 
China held in Beijing in mid- 
May. At present, concrete pro- 
jects involving invitations to for- 
eign experts have been specified, 
including those in agriculture, 
energy, transport, raw materials 
and telecommunications. 

Projects for agriculture in- 
volve cultivation of high- and 
stable-yield crops, seed breeding, 
soil improvement, the compre- 
hensive prevention and control 
of plant diseases and elimination 
of pests, rational application of 
fertilizer, water-saving farming, 
poultry, new varieties of aquat- 
ic products and their advanced 
technology, technology for the 
storage, transport, freshness pres- 
ervation, processing and compre- 
hensive use of farm products and 
other items conducive to leading 
the farmers in poor areas along 
the road to prosperity. 

Those for light industry in- 
volve the development of new 
materials for textiles, silk dyeing 
and printing and their subse- 
quent arrangements, leather tan- 
ning and the production and 
processing of high-grade leather, 
intensive processing of marble, 
new techniques for sugar and salt 
refining and paper making, as 
well as other items for improving 
product quality and developing 
new varieties to meet needs both 
at home and abroad. 

Those for the machine- 
building and electronics indus- 
try involve electronics tech- 
nology, computer technology, 
automation technology, inten- 
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sive processing technology, the 
design and manufacture of com- 
plete sets of equipment and the 
design for die sets. 

Those for the energy industry 
involve the comprehensive use 
and intensive processing of coal, 
high-tension power transmission 
and transformation engineer- 
ing and their technology, new 
energy-saving technology and 
the development and use of ener- 
gy resources in rural areas. 

Those for communications and 
transportation involve devel- 
oping through transport of pas- 
sengers and goods, railway trans- 
port, expressway and _ high- 
efficiency auto transport sys- 
tems, the design and manufac- 
ture of various kinds of power- 
driven vehicles, the design and 
manufacture of aircraft, conduit 
coal-carrying technology, and 
modern traffic technology for 
urban areas. 


Those for the raw materials in- 
dustry involve mining, the 
comprehensive use of industrial 
wastes, intensive processing of 
non-ferrous metals, the develop- 
ment of fine chemicals and new 
building materials from wastes. 

These projects were chosen in 
light of the present situation 
of economic readjustment, Wu 
said, adding that with the furth- 
er stable development of the na- 
tional economy, China plans to 
invite more foreign experts when 
some key projects begin opera- 
tions. 

Authorities of provinces, mun- 
icipalities and autonomous re- 
gions have been interested in 
inviting foreign experts to su- 
pervise imported equipment, to | 
help Chinese enterprises raise its 
foreign exchange-earning ability 
and improve product quality. 

by Li Ming 


Special China Tours 


Have you ever thought of 
visiting China? Wandering 
down streets once travelled by 
emperors and merchants and 
marvelling at the wonders of a 
culture so ancient and very 
different from your own.... 

Jimei tours give you an ex- 
ceptional chance to see both 
the well-known attractions 
and the real China behind the 
tourist mask. You can see the 
acclaimed sites like the Great 
Wail and have the opportuni- 
ty to spend time in Jimei (the 
enchanting little town from 
which our tours are named), 
where you can escape the 
tourist path and meet the local 
people. 

Our tours are really quite 
different from any “standard” 


tour of China. Your personal 
escort is the tour designer, an 
Australian who has lived and 
worked in China and so can 
speak fluent Chinese. He will 
show you places most tour op- 
erators have never heard of. 
Prices start at only A$3,990 
per person for 21 days (in- 
cluding all travel, all meals 
and all accommodation). 
Write or phone us and we'll be 
glad to send you a brochure 
with more details. 


Jimei Tours, 

ist Floor, 100 Albert Road, 
South Melbourne Vic 

3205, 

Australia 

Phone: (03) 696 1318 

Fax: (03) 6999 7365 

Telex: AA 152940 
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Key Elements for 
Agriculture 


JINGJ! RIBAO 
(Economic Daily) 


here are six key points 
T to consider when dealing 

with agriculture, says Wu 
Rong, secretary of the Commun- 
ist Party Committee of Nantong 
City in southeast China’s Jiang- 
su Province and a deputy to the 
National People’s Congress. 

The first one is to rely on 
farmers when considering all as- 
pects of agriculture. The stabili- 
ty of 900 million farmers guar- 
antees long-term safety and 
stability in China, Wu said. The 
other points are as follows: 

—Certain realistic measures 
Should be followed which in- 
clude reforming low- and 
medium-yield fields that ac- 
count for more than half of Chi- 
na’s cultivated land and opening 
up barren hills and grasslands, 
recycling waste water and sti- 
mulating courtyard economies, 
which are astonishingly effi- 
cient. As well, relations among 
various industries in the coun- 
tryside need to be well-managed, 
and full consideration should be 
given to the role played by town 
and township enterprises. 

—Agriculture should enjoy 
state preferential policies in in- 
vestment too. 

—While stressing prosperity 
for all, some people should be 
allowed to get rich first through 
honest labour and legal manage- 
ment. With the emphasis on the 
leading role of public ownership, 
attention should be paid to the 
appropriate development of in- 
dividual businesses and private 
economies, which constitute a 
necessary supplement to the so- 
cialist economy. While rectify- 
ing the order in the circulation 
field, it should be emphasized 
that farmers’ practice of engag- 
ing in services and transporting 
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goods for sale is work that will 
enliven the economy. With agri- 
culture as the basis, all-round 
development of farming, fores- 
try and animal husbandry 
should be ensured, as well as 
over-all management of agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, the 
building industry, transporta- 
tion and services, and in parti- 
cular, town and township enter- 
prises. 

—Relations between stability, 
development, rectification and 
improvement, and reform must 
be well handled. Among the 
four, stability is the foundation, 
rectification and improvement 
are the means, reform is the way 
and development is the purpose, 
all of which aim at developing 
the economy. 

—The problem of successors 
to rural cadres must be success- 
fully resolved. The measure to 
resolve this problem is to boldly 
use talented people, rather than 
following the former pattern. 

(March 24, 1990) 


Cadres Work at 
Grassroots Level 


BAN YUE TAN 
(Fortnightly Foram) 


ommunist Party and ad- 
( ‘ministrative cadres at all 

levels recently left their 
offices for grassroots units. The 
masses hailed this as a move to 
restore the commendable tradi- 
tions of the Communist Party 
and the good working habits of 
the cadres. As they moved into 
the grassroots units, cadres 
should pay attention to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) They should persist in 
being hardworking and thrifty 
and avoid welcoming and depar- 
ture spectacles. Cadres must be 
modest and ‘unassuming in mak- 
ing their investigations and stu- 
dies. 


(2) They should eat with the 
masses and share their comforts 
and hardships. 

(3) They should go deep into 
the realities of life, immerse 
themselves among the masses 
and do more genuine things to 
help the masses. 

(4) Party and administrative 
cadres should use their exper- 
iences gained at the grassroots 
level to change their working ha- 
bits at their own levels. This 
should become a regular prac- 
tice. 

(5) They should take the time 
to make friends with the mass- 
es, place full confidence in the 
masses and have heart-to-heart 
talks with them. A cadre should 
be an intimate friend of the 
masses. 

(Issue No. 6, 1990) 


Diplomat to Head 
HK Bureau of Xinhua 


BAN YUE TAN 
(Fortnightly Conversations) 


hou Nan, a diplomat with 

/ more than 40 years of ex- 

perience in foreign affairs, 

has been appointed the new di- 

rector of the Hong Kong bureau 

of the Xinhua News Agency. He 

replaced Xu Jiatun, who had 
earlier stepped down. 

Zhou is no stranger to dealing 
with the governments of Britain 
and Hong Kong. Most recently, 
he was the head of China’s dele- 
gations in negotiation with Bri- 
tain over Hong Kong and with 
Portugal regarding Macao. The 
negotiations drew worldwide at- 
tention. 

Some newspapers in Hong 
Kong said that appointing a di- 
plomat with such vast exper- 
ience to the Xinhua post would 
be helpful in bridging gaps in the * 
relationship between China and 
Britain. 

Zhou’s diplomatic career be- 
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gan in the early 1950s with a 
stint. in No th Korea where 
he was in charge of managing 
American prisoners of war. For 
the next two decades he worked 
with China’s Embassy in Pak- 
istan, the Department of West 
Asian and North African Af- 
fairs under the Foreign Min- 
istry, and China’s Embassy in 
Tanzania and served as deputy 
representative of China’s delega- 
tion to the United Nations. In 
1982, he took the post of assis- 
tant foreign minister with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Two years later, he was promot- 
ed to vice-minister, responsible 
for the affairs of Hong Kong and 
Western Europe. 

The signing of the agreements 
on Hong Kong with Britain and 
on Macao with Portugal will be 
recorded in world diplomatic 
history as models for success- 
fully solving problems between 
countries. Zhou greatly contri- 
buted to this process. 

Zhow’s ancestors come from 
Qufu in Shandong Province, but 
he was born in Changchun in 
Jilin Province in 1927. He spent 
his childhood and early youth 
in Tianjin. During the 1940s, 
he studied at Beijing University 
and Yanjing University, concen- 
trating on the economics and 
Western literature. During this 
time he became interested in 
Marxism and secretly joined 
the Chinese Communist Party. 
Rather than use his real name of 
Gao Qingcong, he used an alias 
—Zhou Nan. 

Since childhood, Zhou has had 
a keen interest in literature and 
the arts. Throughout his busy di- 
plomatic career he kept that in- 
terest alive. While in Beijing, he 
often went to the Palace Mu- 
seum or strolled along Liuli- 
chang, the capital’s cultural 
street. Even in a foreign country, 


the local museums and galleries. 
Zhou is also fond of swim- 
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he spent his spare time visiting . 
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ming. Though he is 62 years old, 
he can swim for two hours at a 
stretch in seawater. And whether 
it’s a diplomatic occasion or a 
small gathering with friends, he 
always talks cheerfully and hu- 
mourously, and his sonorous 
voice is full of vim and vigour- 
-the qualities of a diplomat. 
(Issue No. 3, 1990) 


Donations to 
Asian Games 


BEIJING QINGNIAN BAO 
(Beijing Youth News) 


ith the ith Asian Games 
W wwntis away, donations 
continue to pour in from 
all sorts of generous sources. Be- 
fore February 20, the oldest per- 
son to give a donation was a 
92-year-old man and the young- 
est donor was still being carried 
in his mother’s arms. 

Following is a list of just some 
of the generous people and or- 
ganizations who want the Asian 
Games, which begins on Septem- 
ber 22, to be a success. 

e Yan Haixia was the first 
person registered on the dona- 
tion list and is a student from 
Huzhong Primary School of 
Jianhu Town in Jiangsu Prov- 
ince. Yan contributed 1.6 yuan 
on March 2, 1987. 

e@ Among famous personal- 
ities, the first to donate 
was renowned cross-talk per- 
former Hou Baolin. He contri- 
buted 10,000 yuan on December 
1, 1987. 

@ The first enterprise to pre- 
sent a cheque was the Bei- 
jing International Yiyuan Ser- 
vice Co. Ltd. The company don- 
ated more than 54,000 yuan on 
February 13, 1988. 

@ The oldest donor was 
92-year-old Lu Xinmin, a retired 
doctor of a research institute un- 
der the Ministry of Commerce. 


Lu contributed 1,000 yuan on. 


February 17, 1990. | 
@ The youngest donor, still 
in his mother’s arms, was 
18-month-old Zhou Qiao. His 
mother donated 10 yuan in his 
name to the Games on April 6, 

1989. | 

@ The individual who donated 
the most was Hong Kong celebr- 
ity Henry Y. T. Fok. He gave 
HK$100 million on January 12, 
1989. 

@ The largest donation from a 
group was made by enterpris- 
es under the Beijing Municipal 
Construction Committee, which 
contributed 20.03 million yuan. 

@ The doctor who donated the 
most was ‘Zhao Hengda from 
Beijing Shuguang Hospital. 
Zhao gave 20,000 yuan on De- 
cember 5, 1989. 

@ The biggest donor among 
farmers was Wang Zefang from 
Tongxian County of Beijing, 
who contributed 10,000 yuan on 
November 24, 1989. 

e@ Among the self-employed, 
the largest donor was Liang Ya- 
quan, the first man to operate a 
private taxi station in Beijing. 
He gave 100,000 yuan on’ Fe- 
bruary 3, 1989. 

@ The most generous donor 
among the veteran revolution- 
aries was Yang Chengwu, who 
gave 3,000 yuan to the Games on 
October 26, 1989. 

@ The biggest donor among 
students studying abroad was 
Ma Yanmin, who is studying in 
Japan. Ma gave a generous 100,- 
000 Japanese yen on November 
28, 1989. 

e@ Some donors have given 
gifts rather than money to the 
Games. The highest valued gift 
was from Wen Yongsheng from 
Xianghe County in Hebei Prov- 
ince. He presented 2,500 wine- 
drinking control machines for 
drivers valued at 1 million yuan. 

@ December 5, 1989, was a 
banner day when donations, to- 
talling more than 90,000 yuan 
rolled in from individuals. 

(March 17, 1990) 
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1990 Chinese Cup Gymnastics 


Competition | 


pectators at the +1990 
S Chinese Cup Gymnastics 

Competition on April 27 
could not help standing up and 
shouting words of encourage- 
ment to gymnast Ma Zheng, who 
was on the verge of collapse. 

Ma, a member of China’s se- 
cond men’s team, had landed 
head first during a difficult man- 
oeuvre called “stretched back- 
ward somersault with 540 de- 
grees of rotation followed by a 
forward roll.” Some people want- 
ed to dash onto the platform to 
help the injured athlete but his 
coach’s brief command was, 
“Hold on! hold on!” 

Balancing himself, Ma contin- 
ued until the end of the routine 
before falling to the ground. 
When he stood up again, it was 
to thunderous cheers. Ten min- 
utes later, the results showed that 
he had won the men’s all-round 
championship with a total score 


of 57.30. The injury, however, 
prevented him from participat- 
ing in the finals of the men’s 
individual events the following 
day. 

Besides the all-round title won 
by Ma and the second place in 
the same event captured by Li 
Jing, the Chinese men’s team 
also racked up victories in four 
of the six individual events, the 
parallel bars, horizontal bar, 
pommel horse and rings. 

Chinese women did even bet- 
ter. Zhang Xia won the gold 
medal in the uneven parallel 
bars, and Yang Bo and Chen 
Cuiting monopolized the other 
women’s events, taking four 
golds and five silvers between 
them and capturing the hearts of 
the audience. ; 

Yang, 16, is a new star in gym- 
nastics who contributed to the 
Chinese women’s third-place fin- 
ish at last year’s World Cham- 


pionships. At the Chinese Cup, 
she struck gold in the women’s 
all-round event, the balance 
beam and horse-vaulting and sil- 
ver in the uneven bars and floor 
exercises. 

Compared with Yang, 18-year- 
old Chen, captain of the Chinese 
team, is a veteran. She won gold 
in the floor exercises and silver 
in the all-round event, horse- 
vaulting and balance beam. 

In the four events of the wom- 
en’s all-round competition, both 
girls did excellent work. Yang, 
however, ranked first in aggre- 
gate score with 9.875 in the unev- 
en bars, 9.925 in balance beam, 
9.95 in floor exercises and 9.9 in 
horse-vaulting. 

The 10-centimetre-wide bal- 
ance beam seemed spacious en- 
ough for Yang. Her confidence, 
boldness and sense of accuracy as 
well as her imagination and fa- 
culty for rhythm were marvel- 
lous to watch for gymnastics 
fans, who shouted her name as 
she was their favourite pop star. 
Connoisseurs rank Yang as one 
of the world’s most promising 


Yang Bo the only athlete awarded a perfect score in the balance beam competition; Yang Bo performing her floor exercise 


routine of the Chinese Cup. 


Photos by XU XIANGJUN 
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gymnastics. 

Seventeen countries and re- 
gions sent teams to the Chinese 
Cup competition, which was held 
in Beijing’s Capital Gymnasium. 

Spectators were disappointed 
by the Chinese men’s constant 
faults. Li Jing, gold medalist 
in the parallel bars and bronze 
medalist in the men’s all-round 
event and pommel horse at the 
1989 World Gymnastics Cham- 
pionships, was touted as a poten- 
tial winner before the competi- 
tion. But he made more faults 
than any other Chinese competi- 
tor and only his 9.8 in the floor 
exercises secured his second 
place finish in the overall event. 

Zhang Jian, former coach of 
the Chinese gymnastics team and 
now deputy director of the Ath- 
letics Training Bureau, and Li 
Ning, a former gymnastics star 
who acted this time as an um- 
pire, cited two reasons for the 
men’s disappointing scores. First, 
the team was trying to make a 
breakthrough with highly diffi- 
cult moves. Second, the athletes 
were still tired from several re- 
cent international competitions. 

Some observers, however, 
didn’t think it was a bad thing to 
expose the team’s weakness, espe- 
cially given the approach of the 
Beijing Asian Games in Septem- 
ber and the Brussels World Cup 
Gymnastics Competition in Oc- 
tober. 

According to Zhang, the 
Chinese Cup Gymnastics Com- 
petition was a dress rehearsal 
for the coming Asian Games. 
Viewed as a whole, Chinese gym- 
nasts are the strongest in Asia 
and likely to win most of the 
golds at the Asian Games. Their 
major opponents will be athletes 
from Japan, Korea and South 
Korea. 

China’s Taipei team has made 
‘rapid progress and is very prom- 
ising if it keeps developing at the 
present speed, Zhang said. 

by Lou Linwei 
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Secret of Ancient Dances Discovered 


hou Bing, an expert on 

} Chinese folk dances, was 

collecting folk music in 

Hunan Province nine years ago 

when she saw a group of old wom- 

en performing a strange, ritualis- 
tic dance in front of a temple. 

As they danced they murmured 
mystical words, all in perfect uni- 
son. 

“This is difficult even for pro- 
fessional dancers to grasp within 
a short time,” Zhou said. “I won- 
dered how these old women 
learned these dances.” » 

The women told her that they 
had learned them from an old 
book, which they agreed to show 
to her. Zhou saw that it contained 
baffling designs of curves, dots 
and circles, along with strange 
poems. “I did not understand 
them at all,” she said. 

For the next two years, Zhou 
travelled to remote mountainous 
areas of southern China to ob- 
serve similar dances and sacrifi- 
cial ceremonies and to visit local 
sorcerers. These sorcerers could 
dance but were unable to tell 
Zhou what the dances meant. 

In 1983, after returning to 
Hunan, she was practising a kind 
of witch dance she had learned 


not long before when a sorcerer 
approached her. “I know what 
you are doing,” he whispered. 
“You are dancing The Dance of 
the Eight Trigrams.” 

His words were like a key to 
a cultural treasure-house. Zhou 
realized the dance she had 
learned had close links to the 
Eight Trigrams of the I Ching 
(Book of Changes), the oldest of 
China’s classics. 

The Eight Trigrams are com- 
posed of broken and solid lines, 
the solid line representing yang, 
the male cosmic principle, and 
the broken line representing yin, 
the female cosmic principle. Two 
trigrams, each composed of three 
of these lines, are combined to 
create one of the J Ching’s 64 
hexagrams. 

These hexagrams were trad- 
itionally used in divination. For 
example, a completed hexagram 
may contain a trigram represent- 
ing water over one representing 
fire. Fire over water denotes suc- 
cess or conquest. 

There was also a musical aspect 
to the symbols, each line of a tri- 
gram being like a note in a musi- 
cal scale. ; 

Zhou began to focus her re- 


Asian Discus Record Broken 


hang Jinglong broke the 

/ Asian men’s discus re- 

cord on April 25 at a 

track and field competition in 

Shijiazhuang, capital of Hebei 
Province. 

Zhang, 29, made a throw of 
61.72 metres, surpassing the 
long-standing Asian record of 
61.06 metres set by Djalal 
Kashmiri of Iran in 1974. 

Zhang, a former member 
of the Heilongjiang Province 


team but now a part of the 
national athletics team, had 
broken the Chinese discus re- 
cord of 60.40 metres with a 
toss of 60.44 metres on April 
14 in Beijing. 

Xie Shengying, a 19-year- 
old Hebei athlete, equalled the 
men’s Asian shot put record 
with a toss of 19.48 metres at 
the Shijiazhuang competition. 
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search on the J Ching and oth- 
er ancient philosophical and re- 
ligious works, and on folklore. 

This research enabled her to 
conclude that the witch dance she 
had performed and the Eight Tri- 
grams shared a common origin. 

China’s oldest known dance 
music is the Dunhuang Grottoes 
Music of Dance, dating from the 
late Tang Dynasty (827-907). But 
Zhou believed that the music of 
The Dance of the Eight Trigrams 
went all the way back to the Xia 
Dynasty, about 4,200 years ago, 
handed down through sacrificial 
and wedding ceremonies. 

Early Western dance music 
used abbreviations to connote 
dance steps and the Dunhuang 
Grottoes Music of Dance used 
Chinese characters. The choréog- 
raphy of The Dance of the Eight 
Trigrams, however, was drawn 
out in diagram form by linking 
dots and lines. These diagrams, 
which include the words of myst- 
ical incantations, also illustrate 
rhythm, metre, breathing and 
posture. 


— 


Zhou Bing learning a folk dance from an artist is Shandong Province, 
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YANG LIMING 


Zhou believes that The Dance 
of the Eight Trigrams was origin- 
ally meant to give physical ex- 
pression to the philosophical ideas 
contained in the Eight Trigrams. 
The earliest known form of the 
dance is the Yu Step, which is 
believed to have been created by 
the first ruler of the Xia Dynasty 
and was used during ceremonial 
sacrifices. 

Zhou has published many aca- 
demic papers on the subject of 
ancient Chinese dances, such as 
The Oldest Dance Music—The 
Eight Trigrams and Witch Dance 
and Nine Odes; Her book Sac- 
rificial Dances and Traditional 
Chinese Culture will soon come 
off the press. Her research has 
attracted international attention, 
experts claiming that her achieve- 
ments have filled in a blank in the 
histoty of Chinese dance. 

In August of 1988, Zhou was 
invited to attend the seminar 
“Dance: A Complicated Cultural 
Phenomenon,” sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
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tion (UNESCO) in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. She gave a 70-minute 
speech that was well received by 
the 36 experts from 18 coun- 
tries. These experts said Zhou’s 
research had blazed a new trail in © 
the study of dance, one noting 
that Zhou conducted her research 
“from a philosophical angle.” 

A Swedish expert was so excit- 
ed by Zhou’s discoveries that he 
made a quick trip back to his 
own country to get a picture of a 
Greek dance that is said to be 
3,000 years old. He showed the 
picture to Zhou, who saw that the 
Greek dance was almost identical 
to The Dance of the Eight Tri- 
grams. 

When the papers presented at 
the conference were collected 
and published, illustrations from 
Zhou’s work were on the front | 
and back covers. She was made a 
member of the International Mu- 
sic and Dance Theoretical Society 
of the UNESCO and her name 
was listed in the organization’s 
Who's Who. 

Zhou realizes that her research 
has just begun; there are many 
themes to be developed. But she is 
proud of her 40 years of work in 
the folk dance field. “Without it, 
nothing could be done,” she said. 

She has lived in Shandong 
Province for nearly 20 years and 
is an expert on that province’s 
folk dances. She has travelled 
throughout Shandong to carry 
out her research, even during 
Spring Festival when most 
Chinese are at home with their 
families. “I cannot live anywhere 
but in the countryside,” she said. 
“Otherwise I feel I have no roots.” 

In August of this year, the 
Fifth Hong Kong International 
Dance Conference will be held. In 
October, the 16th Symposium of 
the ICTM Study Group in Ethno- 
choreography will open in Hun- 
gary. Zhou Bing has been invited 
to both. 

“T must have things to show 
them,” she said. “Dance has no 
boundary.” 

by Feng Jing 
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Paintings by Liu Ruoshuang 


Liu Ruoshuang, born in Rengiu Oilfield, Hebei Province 
in 1980, is the daughter of an oil worker. A third-grade 
pupil in a primary school, her early keen interest in painting 
has already led to her winning top prizes for her works many 


times. 


A Beautiful Oilfield. A Big Warship. 


Good News for House Buyers 


Our business scope covers: real estate, house marketing 
for foreigners, industrial workshops, bonded business, entre- 
pot trade, commercial and import and export trade. 


Available houses: Meijing Garden, Lijing Garden, Haijing 
Garden, and Cuijing Garden. 


Available industrial sites: Cuijing Industrial Zone. 


Prospective buyers: Compatriots in Hong Kong, Macao, Taiwan; overseas Chinese; 
foreigners of Chinese origin; and foreign businessmen and investors in China. 


Preferential Treatment: For each purchase of our commodity apartments may be 
accompanied by: 


1. Tax-free import of car, motorcycle, furniture, and household electric appliances. 
2. Accompaniment by their parents, spouse and children. 


3. Instalment payment, i.e. a 10 percent down payment, 40 percent before moving into 
the apartment and the remainder paid by instalments over a ten-year period to Nantong 
Bank in Zhuhai. 


Huafa Group Co., Zhuhai Special Economic Zone Development Co. of Guangdong 
Province, China 


General Sales Office: Real Estate Management Co., Zhuhai Special Economic Zone 
Development Co. of Guangdong Province, China 

Address: Ground Floor, No. 4 Building, Lijing Garden, Gongbei, Zhuhai, Guangdong, 
China. 

Tel: 885772 

Sales Agent: Outfly Industry Co. Ltd. 

Add: Avenida Horta e Costa No. 40 B,C,D, Macao 

Tel: 311888 
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